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THE ROLE OF THE SELF-EVIDENT IN HISTORY 


ANDERS NYGREN* 


I 


E great drama of human life is 
played within the frame of history. 
Here cultures arise, blossom, and 
disappear. History is the arena of the 
struggle between different ideals and 
standards, between contending views of 
the world and of life. This fact leads us to 
the question of “the role of the self-evi- 
dent in history.” This is a theme to 
which little attention is given in histori- 
cal theories of knowledge and method, 
but it is nonetheless of extraordinary im- 
portance if we are to come to clarity as to 
the meaning and circumstances of his- 
torical understanding. 

What do we mean by historical under- 
standing of a past period? It has been 
said pointedly that the historian’s sole 
task is to set forth events “exactly as 
they happened.” In the nature of the 
case, that says everything. If the his- 
torian has succeeded in giving a true and 
faithful picture of the period he has un- 
dertaken to describe, nothing more could 
be asked of him. 

At first glance, therefore, the his- 
torian’s task might seem simple and easy. 
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It does not look difficult to report what 
happened in a past day, especially if the 
sources are adequate. And yet, upon 
closer scrutiny, difficulties immediately 
appear. This is not due primarily to the 
fact that the sources often contradict one 
another. It is well recognized that the 
historian must not credulously accept 
all reports at face value. It is his business 
to sift his material critically—that point 
does not need to be argued. The pro- 
foundest difficulties are of another kind. 
They rest on the very underlying condi- 
tions of historical interpretation. 

Here we come immediately to the 
question of the role of the self-evident in 
history. Every age has that which it ac- 
cepts as self-evident. And it is that which 
is the profoundest mark of an age. It is 
most natural that when one would char- 
acterize a period he should present the 
ideas and concepts which in that period 
contended with each other for mastery; 
for they left their traces in the annals of 
the day and served as the rallying-points 
for social groups, etc. It is not strange, 
therefore, that history tends to focus at- 
tention on these controversial issues. In- 
deed, they actually were at the focus of 
attention in their own day. It was about 
them that men contended and to them 
that men gave their thought. But there 
is also something else in every age which 
we may easily overlook, something that 
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gives deeper expression to the character 
of the age than do its conscious issues. 
That is the self-evident assumption, on 
which the age builds. It is held in com- 
mon by all, by friend and foe alike. Pre- 
cisely because these assumptions are ac- 
cepted as self-evident, they are not sub- 
jected to scrutiny. On issues subjected to 
discussion one may take one position and 
another a different position. But men do 
not discuss self-evident assumptions; 
they simply make use of them. They are 
accorded self-evident validity. They are 
taken for granted, like the air we breathe, 
the atmosphere in which we live. 

Against this background we at once 
see the historian’s dilemma. He himself 
lives in one age and shares its self-evident 
assumptions, which he cannot refrain 
from using. But the area of his investiga- 
tion belonged to another day, which was 
dominated by different assumptions. 
How can the historian give a faithful pic- 
ture of another age? Its real significance 
is to be seen only against the background 
of its own self-evident postulates; and 
these are different from those of the 
scholar who deals with them. 

The historian’s answer to the difficulty 
seems, then, to lie in entering so fully 
into the spirit of the past age that its pre- 
suppositions become his own. Only thus 
will he be able to view events as the age 
itself saw them. In no other way can he 
see them as they really were. But the 
situation is not so simple. For all his- 
torical understanding would be made im- 
possible if the historian could so im- 
merse himself in a past era as to identify 
completely his own thought with it. 
There is such a thing as standing so close 
to a matter that perspective is lost. That 
is the primary reason that we can hardly 
see Our Own age in proper perspective. 
We are still too close to it. We live in the 
midst of it and operate with its self-evi- 
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dent assumptions, without being able to 
discern what these actually are. Only 
when a period has passed into history 
and its presuppositions have to give way 
to others is it possible to approach a his- 
torical understanding. 

Thus we find ourselves in the peculiar 
situation that the very thing that pre- 
sents historical interpretation with its 
fundamental difficulty is the very thing 
that is prerequisite to historical under- 
standing. Both distance and common 
outlook are necessary. Comprehension of 
history is possible only when these two 
are balanced against each other and 
made to work together. 

If distance is lacking, i.e., if the his- 
torian lives so close to the period he seeks 
to characterize that its assumptions are 
also his, historical perspective is impos- 
sible for him, and he ceases to be the his- 
torian. He sees only what everyone who 
lives in the same day might also see. He 
lacks that which makes the historian’s 
advantage—the ability to see what were 
the self-evident presuppositions which 
commanded the immediate assent of the 
period of which they who then lived were 
themselves unaware. 

It is, of course, true that this difficulty 
is less common than the other. The usual 
trouble is not that the distance is too 
small but that it is too great, and the re- 
sult is that there is too little congeniality 
of outlook. So the historian—and this is 
particularly true in the history of thought 
—moves boldly into the period he would 
study, as if nothing more be necessary to 
understand it than to consider it in the 
light of his own self-evident assumptions. 
In so doing, he makes himself guilty of 
the worst of all historical errors, an 
anachronism. Every science has its own 
particular perils, mistakes into which it is 
very easy to fall. The special mistake of 
the historian is the anachronism. For 
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Xpévos, time, is the principle of history. 
We do not, of course, refer to time by the 
clock, where each portion of time is like 
every other portion. Time in this sense is 
our own construction, a quantitative 
concept of time. In what we are here say- 
ing we rather mean historical time, as we 
described it above, the periods of time 
each of which has its own particular char- 
acter or spirit and is supported by its own 
self-evident presuppositions. 

There are two different kinds of anach- 
ronisms. One is the common, simple, rela- 
tively harmless anachronism which 
places things or persons in a milieu to 
which they do not belong. Such errors are 
generally discovered and corrected quick- 
ly. The other kind may be called the 
anachronism of method or principle. It 
arises when one who attempts to inter- 
pret a past age does not seek out its pe- 
culiar presuppositions but misreads the 
period by viewing it in the light of the 
self-evident presuppositions which the 
investigator happens to hold. 

But how can one be sure that he has 
rightly understood what the self-evident 
assumptions of an age are, since those 
presuppositions are always unconsciously 
held and unexpressed? In such a situa- 
tion how can one protect himself from an 
arbitrary answer? The remedy, strange 
as it may seem, lies in the subject matter 
itself. If the historian turns to that with 
false presuppositions that do not belong 
to the period, he soon discovers that the 
facts are against him. They become un- 
manageable for him. They resist him and 


‘refuse to fit into the pattern he would 


impose on them. One might speak of the 
stubbornness of the facts. When that be- 
comes evident, it is a sign that one has 
come to the subject matter with the 
wrong presuppositions. Therefore, one 
has to subordinate the facts to all sorts 
of artificial interpretations and do vio- 


lence to them to extract any meaning 
from them. But, when one has found the 
right presuppositions, the facts fit them 
without forcing or distortion. The simple 
and clear meaning they then show testi- 
fies that the correct understanding has 
been reached. 

From this it is possible to draw a very 
important conclusion as to method. One 
who has some familiarity with the meth- 
od of histories of thought knows how con- 
stantly we encounter almost a patent and 
general method of attack in this area. 
When one would analyze a thinker’s sys- 
tem of thought, the usual thing is to 
point out inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of which he has been guilty. It is 
pointed out that he shows the effect of a 
variety of influences. Dissimilar lines of 
thought are traced in his views, and they 
are declared to refute each other. With 
that, one thinks he has done all that is 
necessary in interpreting the view in 
question. 

But there is good reason for us to take 
a skeptical attitude to such a methodo- 
logical procedure. Is it really credible 
that the greatest thinkers of the past 
were guilty of such elementary mistakes 
and repeated contradictions? Is there any 
reason to think that they were so much 
worse than we in logic? Is it not a sound- 
er and more fruitful approach to see at 
least the possibility that there seem to be 
contradictions because we have not gone 
deep enough in our interpretation; that 
we have applied presuppositions which 
were not true of the view under study 
and that as a result we do not see its 
proper relationships? The apparent con- 
tradictions should therefore send us back 
to deeper investigation and to check our 
presuppositions. Investigation has not 
fulfilled its task when it has merely dis- 
membered a thinker’s system into an ar- 
ray of contradictory ideas. Its real task is 
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to press back until it discovers the as- 
sumptions which gave unity to views 
that now appear contradictory. Not until 
then is a system really understood. At 
least, an interpretation which finds unity 
in a view is truer than one which can do 
no more than present an array of con- 
tradictions. 
II 

We have now tarried long, perhaps too 
long, with these general, abstract, and 
methodological issues. But this was nec- 
essary in order to make clear the point 
of departure. Now we must consider the 
matter of content. It is obvious that we 
cannot undertake to expound the whole 
gamut of self-evident assumptions which 
have succeeded one another in the 
course of history and set their mark on 
different periods—though that would be 
an extraordinarily fascinating problem. 
It will have to suffice to characterize 
briefly only three great assumptions 
which exerted their influence over vast 
periods of time and together dominated 
nearly the whole of the ancient history of 
the West. These were originally anything 
but self-evident. They were the product 
of great labor. But when once they had 
been attained, they came to play the 
role of self-evident assumptions for suc- 
ceeding generations. 

1. The first that should be named is 
the Greek-Hellenistic total view of ex- 
istence, which came to its highest expres- 
sion in the Platonic philosophy of two 
worlds, the dualism between the world of 
idea and the world of sense, between the 
eternal types and the passing shadows 
thereof. This is the background of the 
ascetic views and tendencies which ex- 
erted influence even within Christian 
history. They held that the important 
thing is to turn away from the world of 
appearance and climb up to the realm of 
eternal being, to the world of true real- 
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ity. It should be noted that this doctrine 
of the two worlds was not one among oth- 
ers. It is itself the underlying assump- 
tion for all views, the bond of unity, the 
self-evident presupposition which set its 
mark on more than one millenium. 

2. Beside this stands another total 
view, the Christian view. This also has 
its doctrine of two worlds and its concept 
of eternity; but both of these are essen- 
tially different from the Greek. It could 
be said that the Greek concept of eternity 
is spatial and static. The eternal world 
lies in eternal repose above the sensory 
world. It is quite apart from the world of 
appearance. The Christian concept of 
eternity is dynamic and temporal— 
which, according to Greek thought, is a 
contradiction, time and eternity exclud- 
ing each other. When Christianity talks 
of the two ages, the two aeons (“aeon’” is, 
of course, the Greek word for eternity), it 
speaks of something which. is active in 
our human world. This world is not whol- 
ly separate from God and the eternal; 
from the beginning it is God’s own world. 
Yet, at the same time, it is a world in 
which evil and powers hostile to God 
carry on their work. God has never for- 
saken his world; rather at one point in its 
history he has intervened with power, in 
a special way. That happened when he 
sent Christ into the world as the head of 
a new humanity. Then the new aeon ar- 
rived. “If anyone is in Christ, he is a 
new creation; the old has passed away, 
behold, the new has come.” We see the 
thought of the two aeons in our division 
of history before and after the birth of 
Christ. History is the arena for the strug- 
gle between good and evil, between truth 
and falsehood, between God and the 
powers of destruction. When Christian- 
ity talks about the two aeons and about 
Christ as the turning-point between them 
—and the turning-point in man’s drama 
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—it is true here too that this is not one 
doctrine among others; it is the basic 
Christian presupposition. 

But it turned out that neither the 
Greek-Hellenistic nor the Christian pre- 
supposition in its essential character set 
its mark on the next millenium and a 
half. The general view which held sway 
was rather a compromise between these 
two, found in the so-called Alexandrine 
world view. Here all existence, God’s 
world and man’s, was gathered up into 
one inclusive view. God was thought of 
as the undifferentiated One. 

From God existence flows forth, in all 
its manifoldness; and to God all will final- 
ly return and be taken up again into the 
divine One. The principle for the whole 
course of the world is the Divine seli- 
love, eternally directed upon itself, ever 
going forth and ever returning upon it- 
self in a vast “cycle.” In harmony with 
this view the world process is thought of 
as having two stages: the descending, 
from God to the world, and the ascending, 
from the world back to God, emanation 
and reabsorption, going forth and re- 
turning, mpdodo0s and émiorpogy, as the 
Neo-Platonic Proclus called it. That be- 
came the self-evident foundation on 
which the whole medieval scheme of 
thought rested. One meets it wherever 
he looks. It underlies the Summa Theo- 
logica of Thomas Aquinas. We see it in 
“the outflow and return of the Spirit” as 
stated by a mystic like Heinrich Suso. 
On it a poet like Dante builds his Divine 
Comedy. Many other examples could be 
given. 

3. In the meantime, however, a vast 
transformation in general outlook was 
growing up. A new self-evident assump- 
tion was developing. It broke through in 
the Renaissance, reached its fulness in 
the Enlightenment, and shows its mani- 
fest effects in our own day. The Renais- 


sance discovered man, it has long been 
said. It would be truer to say that it put 
man at the center of existence. It dis- 
covered Man, the god. If one would 
study this new mood—one can do that 
best where it appeared very clearly—one 
finds an excellent example in Marsilio 
Ficino, the founder of ‘the Platonic 
academy” in Florence. His whole work 
is like an apotheosis of man, a hymn in 
praise of man. On what does man’s ex- 
altation rest? On the fact that he is a 
microcosm who comprehends all the rest 
of existence, the macrocosm. His nature 
gives him his place as the center of exist- 
ence. Below himself he has the world of 
things; above him the world of God and 
spirit. Each of these constitutes but part 
of all existence—God the spiritual aspect, 
and material things the sensory aspect. 
But man embraces ail in his own person. 
He is sovereign lord over the four ele- 
ments, earth, .water, air, and fire. He 
treads upon the earth. He plows the 
seas with his vessels. He mounts to the 
highest pinnacles—not to refer to the 
wings of Daedalus and Icarus. He lights 
the fire and enjoys it on his hearth. Man 
is god on earth, deus in terris. By the 
power of his thought he can discern and 
reconstruct the building of the world. In- 
deed, says Ficino, he could doubtless 
make the heavens if he had the necessary 
tools and access to the proper stuff. It is 
no wonder that man appears as the rival 
of God and the object of his own wor- 
ship. In true Renaissance manner, Ficino 
is intoxicated with the power and glory 
of man. And Ficino finds the real mean- 
ing of both Platonism and Christianity in 
man’s conviction of his own divinity and 
his self-worship. He aimed at nothing 
other than the renewal of Platonism. It 
is significant that his chief work bore the 
title ‘Platonic Theology.” But he was 
nevertheless wrong in thinking of himself 
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in that way. His view is actually quite 
different from Platonism. In Platonism 
humanity, empirical man, does not occu- 
py the center. That place belongs to the 
world of ideas. In Ficino there is a com- 
plete shift from the objective to the sub- 
jective, from the transcendent to the im- 
manent. Actually the Renaissance, plac- 
ing man in the center, is less in harmony 
with Plato than with his opponents, the 
Sophists, with their homo mensura, ‘man 
is the measure of all things.” 

This exaltation of man, accepted as a 
self-evident assumption, has in large 
measure dominated recent centuries and 
imparted to them their subjective char- 
acter. It is discernible in most diverse 
places, not merely in philosophical sub- 
jectivism since the day of Descartes. To 
mention only a few examples, it under- 
lies political Machiavellism, the “social- 
contract” theory, the unlimited abso- 
lutism of national states, the Enlighten- 
ment’s optimism as to development and 
progress, and the positivism of the pre- 
ceding century. 

Generally, men have not been aware 
that they were operating with self-evi- 
dent assumptions. They have felt that 
earlier times followed certain prejudices, 
while they themselves had attained to a 
purely scientific view, free from assump- 
tions. But this is only another illustration 
that man is not aware of the assumptions 
on which his own age builds. In this con- 
nection it may be well to recall Auguste 
Comte’s three stages of cultural develop- 
ment, the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive. Only when man comes 
to the third has he freed himself from all 
arbitrary assumptions and prejudices. 
Here man builds only on the positively 
known, the scientifically demonstrable. 
But that is clearly an illusion; for no age 
lives without inarticulate, self-evident 
presuppositions. And yet there is some- 
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thing true in what Comte says about the 
theological and metaphysical stages. The 
self-evident assumptions on which a cul- 
ture rests have often grown up in the 
area of religious faith. For instance, 
Plato got the impulse for his doctrine of 
the two worlds from the Greek mystery 
religions; and Neo-Platonic thought goes 
back to its religious origin. When the 
self-evident presuppositions are torn 
loose from their religious basis, they be- 
come metaphysical. When man ceases to 
believe in God, he sets himself to prove 
the existence of God. Man has formu- 
lated many definitions of metaphysics. 
But in any case, one hits upon one essen- 
tial element if he says that metaphysics 
is secularized religion. But we may go 
one step further and say that Comte’s 
positivistic stage is nothing but a dis- 
guised metaphysics which has convinced 
itself that it has dispensed with all as- 
sumptions. For this reason one need not 
be surprised that Comte finally lets posi- 
tivism culminate in his “religion of hu- 
manity,” in which he makes man, as the 
“Great Being,” the object of religious 
worship. There his hidden presupposi- 
tion breaks out into broad daylight. 
There is a statement by Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the great opponent of meta- 
physics, in which he with naive frank- 
ness betrays the emotional and meta- 
physical background of his “trans-valua- 
tion of all values”: “If there were a God, 
how could I endure it not to be God! So 
there are no Gods.” There is his self-evi- 
dent presupposition; there is man the 
god, the superman who climbs up out of 
the darkness and insists on his place at 
the center of existence. It is the revolt of 
man, in self-glorification, when he insists 
on being the measure of all things and re- 
fuses to recognize anything higher than 
himself. Was it not symbolical when one 
dictator observed the sixtieth birthday 
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anniversary of another by sending him 
Nietzsche’s works as a present! 

Today we can see better what have 
been the decisive self-evident assump- 
tions of recent centuries. The reason is 
that, though they formerly seemed self- 
evident, they are now no longer unques- 
tioned. We live in a day of spiritual up- 
heaval. The compass has shifted signifi- 
cantly. That man is god, deus in terris, no 
longer seems so clear, after what the lat- 
est generation has undergone. Every 
thinking person must consider very 
doubtful not only the goodness but also 
the wisdom of the steps which have 
brought the world to the situation in 
which it now finds itself. If we take our 
eyes off the purely external and technical 
side of our culture and give attention to 
its central meaning, it must be admitted 
that the latest generation finds less of 
steadily ongoing development, less of 
constant progress and ascent into clearer 
understanding, and more of that history 
which moves on through catastrophes, 
with constructive and destructive forces 
contending for control. It is surely not a 
matter of indifference to what self-evi- 
dent assumptions we hold; for they are 
powers of good or evil, constructive or de- 
structive. It is these self-evident presup- 
positions, more than anything else, which 
determine the shape of history and make 
an age what it is. 


We began with some simple questions 
about history’s method and theory of 
knowledge. Silently and automatically 
the issues have shifted to the greatest 
problem of the meaning of existence. It is 
not by accident that this has happened. 
For it is through such self-evident pre- 
suppositions that history is indissolubly 
bound up with the problem of the mean- 
ing of existence. 

Finally, we raise one more question. 
When the study of the humanities pro- 
ceeds with its task, does it really do so 
simply as the heir of the Renaissance and 
the old problems tied up with Renais- 
sance humanism? Must it stand by the- 
assumptions of that day? Some would 
answer affirmatively. But that insistence 
would lead to a straitened view. Genuine 
study of the humanities will not let itself 
be bound so narrowly. It knows that the 
human appears under many forms, with 
many different: self-evident assumptions. 
Among these manifold forms our interest 
must not turn away from anything that 
concerns man. With a deeper meaning it 
must adopt as its own the old Latin quo- 
tation: humani nil a me alienum puto—I 
consider nothing that concerns man for- 
eign to me.” Only by such broadening of 
its horizon can historical research fulfil 
its mission, which is, as far as possible, to 
give a correct account of humanity’s 
great and—despite everything—precious 
drama. 








TRUTH IN THE THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS* 


I. THE PROBLEM 


philosophy can heal the human spir- 

it of its sickness. “True philosophy,” 
he said, ‘‘faces only the whole and wants 
to restore consciousness in its entirety, 
its integrity. The philosopher who knows 
his calling is the physician who again 
dresses and seeks to heal with gentle, 
slow hand, the deep wounds of human 
consciousness.” Schelling admits a major 
difficulty: “‘The restoration is all the 
more difficult since most people do not 
wart to be healed at all, and, like unhap- 
py patients, raise an unruly outcry if one 
even approaches their wounds.”* For 
Schelling these wounds of consciousness 
represent the alienation of man from 
God—an alienation which has its origin 
in the uncomprehended depths of ex- 
istence itself. Religion has understood 
and expressed the alienation in the myth 
of the primordial fall. To bring man’s 
true situation to consciousness and to 
move toward the unity of truth consti- 
tute the clarification through which phi- 
losophy exercises its healing power. 


Frais SCHELLING believed that 


* Mr. Williams has been associate professor of 
Christian theology in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and the Federated Theological Faculty 
since 1939. He has published The Andover Liberals 
(1941) and various articles, some of the latter in 
this Journal. In 1947 he was Rauschenbusch Lec- 
turer at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and the 
lectures are to be published shortly as The Grace 
of God and Human Hopes. This essay was discussed 
by the Duodecim Theological Society, to which the 
author expresses his gratitude for numerous helpful 
criticisms. 


t I am indebted to Dr. Bolman’s Introduction to 
Schelling’s Ages of the World, pp. 61-62, for this 
quotation. 


Philosophy articulates the truth which is 
disclosed in the Christian revelation. 

The fact that such a hope for philos- 
ophy has been seriously held can be a 
suggestive point of departure for analysis 
of the relations and the tasks of theology 
and philosophy today. Obviously, Schel- 
ling’s hopes have not been realized. The 
interpretation of the world which can 
“produce a new reality” in the form of a 
reconciled and undivided mind has not 
appeared.” Rather it seems to be the case 
that the elemental cleft in the human 
consciousness has been driven deeper. 
Schelling’s vision of the reconciliation of 
earth and heaven through existential 
philosophy has ended in the hell por- 
trayed in Sartre’s existentialism, and 
there is “‘No Exit.” 

Theologians may be pardoned for re- 
garding this plight of philosophy with a 
certain sense of superiority. They have 
known all along how it must come out, 
for theology can never make the mistake 
of saying that the intellect can heal the 
spirit. It is God who heals; and he uses a 
community of persons who have been 
transformed by love incarnate in a per- 
son as his means. What theology, and 
perhaps philosophy, can do is to keep the 
Christian mind free of unnecessary con- 
fusion in order to open the way for the 
work of grace. And they can dispel the 
illusion that healing can be found any- 
where else. Has not Schelling himself ad- 
mitted that men do not want to be 
helped? 

2Cf. Tillich’s summary of Schelling’s hope in 


“Existential Philosophy,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, V, No. 1 (1944), 68. 
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Theology in our time goes on from 
this criticism of the inordinate claims for 
philosophy to a more outright rejection 
of its significance for Christian thought. 
Philosophy, it is argued, cannot speak 
truly about the fundamental realities, 
nor can it point in any way to the real 
source of healing. Philosophy at its best 
is the curiosity-motivated, obtuse, and 
ultimately sinful attempt of man to “seek 
God out.” Theology, it is held, knows 
this is futile. True thought about God 
can exist only within our response to the 
God who has sought us out in Christ. 

The conviction which underlies this 
paper is that the conflict of claims be- 
tween theology and philosophy is itself 
one of the major rifts in the spirit of man 
today. What is popularly called the con- 
flict between “science” and “‘religion”’ is 
still the fundamental intellectual prob- 
lem of our time, however superficially 
and erroneously that conflict has been 
treated in the multitude of discussions 
about it. Theology embodies the major 
myths, symbols, and beliefs which have 
given structure to the ethical and reli- 
gious sense of Western man. The scien- 
tific, philosophical, and politico-cultural 
developments in our culture have created 
an increasing perplexity concerning the 
validity of the theological tradition. 
Certainly this problem is not merely an 
intellectual one and cannot be solved at 
the level of thought alone. But man is 
mind as well as heart and spirit, and a 
shattering of the unity of the meanings 


3 ‘Christianity asserts that man cannot discover 
truth. Truth is not the object of rational search. 
... We must not be so innocent as to expect the 
world to pay the slightest attention to this Chris- 
tian challenge to its proudest claim—that reason 
can appropriate truth.... This little irrational 
cockerel, so proudly strutting on the dung-heap 
that he makes of history, cannot be expected yet to 
give serious attention to the Christian challenge” 
(D. R. Davies, ‘‘What Is Truth?” London Quarterly, 
April, 1948, p. 115). 


by which he makes his decisions leaves 
him, on one hand, with the possibility of 
growth toward a more adequate system 
but also anxious and disorganized. It 
may clarify the concern and the point of 
this paper to express here the belief that, 
while there are complicating factors, the 
intellectual difficulties of the Christian 
faith today are not occasioned so much 
by the fact that modern theology tried 
to “accommodate” itself to modern 
philosophy as they are by the fact that 
a genuine reconciliation has not been 
carried through. 

We come quickly to the heart of the 
problem of this reconciliation by asking 
how theology and philosophy under- 
stand themselves and each other in re- 
lation to the meaning and the source of 
“truth.” 


II. A PERSPECTIVIST THEORY 
OF TRUTH 


The term “truth” makes it possible 
for us to carry on a discussion about 
philosophy and theology, for it is com- 
mon to both. But, if we ask in what sense 
we shall use the term, we encounter at 
once our most formidable difficulty. The 
thesis I suggest is: The meaning of the 
term “truth” in any and all of its senses 
cannot be stated except with reference to the 
presuppositions of the perspective in which 
it appears. 

The word “perspective” as used in 
this discussion denotes the total outlook 
and conceptual scheme of any thinker. 
To define it more exactly, a perspective 
includes (1) the way in which the par- 
ticular experience of a particular mind 
functions to define and delimit the data 
available to that mind for reflection. 
This includes all the historical experience 
which conditions his present being; (2) 
the total set of presuppositions in their 
unity and diversity which enter into the 
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determination of the way in which a 
mind interprets its data; and (3) the 
factors of spirit, intention, and attitude 
which enter into the way in which the 
person deals with the data and his inter- 
pretation of them. So understood, “‘per- 
spective” is roughly equivalent to “ world 
view,” provided this be understood not 
simply as the general “‘sense of things” 
but as the configuration of those factors 
which determine how a particular mind 
thinks and evaluates. 

It is essential to the theory here de- 
fended to carry the analysis down into 
the realm of physical perception. The 
epistemological theory which has given 
the most adequate account of experience 
from the standpoint of the relativity of 
the perspectives which enter into it is, I 
believe, that of objective relativism as 
developed in somewhat different ways 
by C. I. Lewis and A. N. Whitehead.‘ 

From physical perception up to the 
highest and most general concepts, what 
we see and think is conditioned by the 
“angle of vision” which is relative to our 
particular existence and its circum- 
stances. 

A consequence of this situation is that 
we possess no “universal” categories 
whose meanings are finished. Terms can- 
not be defined apart from their function 
within a perspective. We are not saying 
that a “perspective” is a whole which 
determines all the parts. Our perspec- 
tives are only relatively “wholes.’’ They 
are partly jumbles of disorganized and 
conflicting feelings and ideas. We are as- 
serting that meaning is an aspect of a 
process which includes persons and their 
activities. No concept, therefore, is 


4C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order. Victor 
Lowe says that it is only in the earlier works that 
Whitehead’s position coincides with that of Lewis. 
Cf. ‘‘Whitehead’s Philosophical Development,” in 
The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, ed. Schilpp. 
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“atomic,” that is, without internal rela- 
tions to other concepts. We cannot know 
the meaning of any term apart from a 
perspective. 

This is the limitation to be placed on 
Professor Burtt’s suggestion that the 
progress of theological discussion can be 
furthered by the use of an “impartial” 
language.s In particular situations this 
may be possible; but generally the search 
for a neutral term fails precisely because 
the important matters which are to be 
communicated in such discussion are for 
us bound up with terms for which we 
can create no substitute except by ex- 
hibiting the whole of the meaning which 
we give to the word. How can a Marxist 
substitute another term for “‘class war” 
unless he first makes us understand 
everything that he means by “class 
war.”’ The eternal question in theological 
discussion, ‘‘ Now just what do you mean 
by ‘Term A’?” is always double-barreled. 
It means what does this term mean with- 
in your system of meanings, and also 
what does it mean that I can recognize in 
my system? Discussions come to nothing 
unless we can finally discuss the terms 
which are not neutral. 

If we examine the term “truth” from 
the standpoint of this perspectivist anal- 
ysis, we have to deal first with the two 
ways in which the term can be used in 
any discussion. 

“Truth” can mean that which is being 
spoken about. In this usage the truth of 
anything is just what it is. We may call 
this provisionally the “‘truth of things 
themselves.” This usage I shall designate 
as Truth I. It is clearly set forth in 
pseudo-Grosseteste: “‘The incomplex 
truth is the very entity of any thing, that 


SE. A. Burtt, ‘“‘The Problem of Theological 
Method,” Journal of Religion, XXVII, No. 1 
(1947), 11-12. 
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is, the indivision of the thing that is and 
its being.”® Thomas Aquinas recognizes 
Augustine’s similar usage, ‘The true is 
which is,”’ though Aquinas prefers to re- 
serve the term for the second usage now 
to be stated. 

The second usage indicates a relation 
between what is spoken about and our 
speaking and understanding. ‘Truth is 
defined by the conformity of intellect 
and thing,”’ as Thomas has it.? Pseudo- 
Grosseteste calls this ‘‘ the complex truth, 
the adequation of the thing and the un- 
derstanding.’’® This we shall designate 
as Truth II. 

Now, one of the primary sources of 
confusion in discussions of truth is that 
these two usages are not kept separate. 
The failure to make this distinction is one 
of the underlying fallacies in the theo- 
logical attack on the so-called “‘objectiv- 
ism” of philosophy. Kierkegaard can say 
of God, ‘‘He is the truth,” and we can 
understand this in the sense of Truth I. 
God is what he is, the real and normative 
“being.” But when Kierkegaard says, 
“Truth is subjectivity,” and defines 
truth as “an objective uncertainty held 
fast in an appropriation-process of the 
most passionate inwardness,’”’? we ask: 
Does this mean truth in the sense of an 
actual situation in which man stands, or 
does it mean some kind of relation be- 
tween our way of understanding that 
situation and the situation itself? Kierke- 
gaard cannot escape the question: What 
is the truth of his definition of truth? 
The relation between his words and the 
actual situation is either a true relation 
or a false one; and it involves just as ob- 
jective a relation between what we say 


6 Quoted from the passage in McKeon, Selections 
from Medieval Philosophers, 1, 294. 


7 Summa theologia i. 16. 1-2. 
8 Loc. cit. 


9 Postscript, p. 182. 


and what we are talking about as any- 
thing in Hegel. It may be argued that 
Kierkegaard saw the difficulty, as, in- 
deed, he did, and his answer is that state- 
ments about our situation if they are 
true are “paradoxes.” But this simply 
means that the adequate expression of 
the truth is a paradoxical expression. We 
are still beyond the realm of “‘subjectiv- 
ity.” We are finally confronted with the 
assertion that the Paradox has been be- 
stowed upon us in Christ.’° But does this 
mean that the truth, the Paradox, is 
just what is given in Christ, that is, 
Truth I? What of Kierkegaard’s state- 
ment that the Paradox has been be- 
stowed in Christ. Is that statement a 
paradox? It does not seem to be, and, in 
any case, is the statement true or false? 
(Truth II.) 

The failure to recognize that there is 
no escape from interpreting truth as a 
relation between what we say and what if 
explains the confusion in Brunner’s ac- 
count of truth. He says: “This Biblical 
‘truth’ is as different from what other- 
wise is called truth as this personal en- 
counter and the double-sided self-giving 
and its resulting fellowship are different 
from the comprehension of facts by 
means of reasoning.”** When Brunner 
says that this biblical truth “‘is personal 
encounter” and that we must “‘be in this 
truth, we must /ive this truth, we must 
do it,’** we can understand that he is 
talking about an actuality which, in the 
sense of Truth I, is the truth. But what 
about the statements he makes concern- 
ing the encounter? Brunner himself ac- 
knowledges that the biblical truth in- 
volves statements." Are these statements 

10 Philosophical Fragments, p. 47: ‘‘The Reason 
sets itself aside and the Paradox bestows itself.” 

™ The Divine-Human Encounter, p. 75. 

3 Revelation and Reason, pp. 371-72. 

33 Ibid., p. 373. 
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true or false? If in some sense true, then 
the fact that we can say something truly 
about God is admitted. I am arguing that 
“encounter” is a word as well as a state 
of being and that the insistence on keep- 
ing the relation and distinction between 
the word and the state of being in mind is 
a necessity of any discourse whatever. 

It is tempting to think that the major 
disagreements between theology and 
philosophy concerning truth could be 
overcome through what appears to be a 
simple matter of semantical analysis. If 
such confusion does exist, it may be help- 
ful to point it out. 

However, I have not argued this point 
in order to show that semantics can 
solve the problem of truth. The per- 
spectivist point of view does not permit 
that conclusion. The fundamental prob- 
lem of the meaning of “truth” for dif- 
ferent perspectives remains. What does 
emerge from this analysis is that our 
theory of the relation between language 
and reality, and our theory of how that 
relationship can be made adequate, are 
functions of what we conceive the real to 
be. Kierkegaard and Brunner are mis- 
taken in confusing Truth I with Truth 
II, but they are right in saying that any 
conception of the relation between the 
two is a function of the notion of what 
the real is. That relationship will be dif- 
ferently conceived within different per- 
spectives. Brunner and Kierkegaard hold 
that the real we are seeking is a personal 
subject who can be known only through 
a personal encounter. There is no way in 
which this solution of the problem of 
truth can be refuted. 

One impressive denial of this thesis 
concerning the relativity of categories to 
‘perspectives’? comes from logical posi- 
tivism. This school asserts that the only 
testable content of a world view consists 
of those statements which can be veri- 
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fied by empirical scientific procedure. 
The methods, presuppositions, and con- 
cept of truth involved in this procedure 
can be formulated by logical and seman- 
tical analysis which yields a universal 
language and an omnicompetent delimi- 
tation of the concepts of meaning and 
truth. But this denial of “‘metaphysics” 
in logical positivism is itself a metaphysi- 
cal position. The description of experi- 
ence given by positivists presupposes 
that nothing is experienced but discrete 
sense data. For the idealist doctrine that 
the truth (I) is the whole, positivism 
substitutes the doctrine that the truth 
(I) is the parts. If the positivist objects 
that the relation of whole and parts in- 
volves a criterion of evidence, and then 
asserts that only the analysis of scien- 
tific procedure can show what consti- 
tutes evidence, the question may still be 
asked: What makes valid the assumption 
that scientific procedure alone yields evi- 
dence? The term ‘‘meaningless”’ must al- 
ways mean “relative to a given perspec- 
tive.” 

We would seem to be led to a complete 
relativism with respect to truth except 
for two considerations. 

In the first place, every perspective 
points beyond itself to something which 
is not the perspective. It means nothing 
to say that I see the chair from my per- 
spective unless there is a chair to be seen 
and unless the chair is something more 
than my seeing. It means nothing to say I 
occupy a different locus in space-time 
from another unless there is some kind of 
order which involves all spaces and times. 
In the matters of ultimate concern, un- 
less there be some values, orders, and 
powers which constitute a unity in which 
the diversity of all perspectives has its 
setting, discourse about the real good of 
anything would be futile. It is character- 


istic of all thought and experience that 
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they relate us to something which is not 
thought and experience and which, un- 
der adequate conditions, may serve to 
correct our perspective. It is further im- 
plied that that which can correct my 
perspective may correct yours. 

This leads to the second consideration. 
Human perspectives are not isolated pos- 
sessions of individuals or cultures. They 
participate in the clash and flux of the 
great democracy of experience itself. 
They are always in process. When 
Troeltsch, for example, analyzes the de- 
velopment of the concept of truth in the 
early church and argues that the concept 
of truth as a “substance” which can be 
dispensed is related to the needs and 
structure of a growing sacred institution, 
he accomplishes two things. He docu- 
ments the fact that the concept of truth 
itself is in process within a given per- 
spective. And he raises a question con- 
cerning a particular concept of truth 
which may cause those who hold to that 
concept to reconsider it." It is the fact 
of this intercommunication and modifi- 
cation between perspectives which com- 
pels the conclusions now to be set forth 
concerning the relations of theology and 
philosophy. 

But a query arises: From what per- 
spective is this analysis being given? Is 
this a philosophical or a theological pro- 
legomenon, or is there a third ‘‘perspec- 
tive” outside both standpoints? This is 
a fair question and must be answered. I 
reserve the answer until the end of the 
discussion, for what could only be stated 
formally here may then be seen in the 
light of the whole analysis. 


Ill. THE INDEPENDENCE OF THEOLOGY 
How are theology and philosophy to 


be understood, and what are the distinc- 


"4 E. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Chris- 
tian Church (New York, 1931), I, 94-95. 


tions and relations between them if the 
view we have arrived at concerning the 
relation of the concept of truth to the 
world view is sound? We begin with defi- 
nitions: 

Philosophy is that activity in which 
men seek knowledge of the most funda- 
mental and general characteristics of the 
world through the critical analysis and 
testing of the concepts derived from ex- 
perience. (Here “the world” means any- 
thing or any realm which can be investi- 
gated.) 

Christian theology is that activity in 
which Christians seek knowledge of the 
realities disclosed in Christian experi- 
ence. 

Now if there exists a universal method 
by which all truth can be tested inde- 
pendently of any particular world view, 
then we should have to say that Chris- 
tian theology, along with all other think- 
ing, is completely dependent upon this 
method with its criterion of truth. But 
if such a method is not given, then we can 
see that Christian interpretations of ex- 
perience can arise within the Christian 
community and can assert their truth 
without direct reliance upon a criterion 
of truth derived from any particular 
philosophical system. 

There have arisen in Christian experi- 
ence ways of understanding the world, 
man, and God. Christian experience goes 
behind book and creed to the experience 
in which the living God meets man the 
creature, the sinner, the co-worker. At 
the center of this experience stands 
Jesus as he is remembered in his life and 
death by the ongoing community of the 
church. What is given to the Christian as 
the primary source of his knowledge is 
this social-historical experience out of 
which Christians have elaborated those 
fundamental perspectives which, taken 
together, constitute the formulation and 
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expression of the Christian faith.*s The 
Christian community has its own faith, 
its own formulations, and its own experi- 
ence to test its “truth.” Christianity does 
not, therefore, have to wait until philoso- 
phers have come to a decision on the 
validity, say, of the ontological argu- 
ment (when will that be?) before Chris- 
tians can say they have knowledge of the 
God who is the living reality of creative 
and redemptive love in our midst. 
Theology has often appeared as the 
critic of particular philosophies and 
sometimes of all philosophy. Theology 
may be understood as calling the philoso- 
phers back to certain facts and problems 
which they have overlooked. Theology 
arises out of the experience of sin and 
guilt and the discovery of a saving real- 
ity. Something has happened in our his- 
tory which we cannot forget and which 
has become the essential substratum of 
our minds. In Christian experience we 
have been led to a new vision of God and 
man. This vision we have tried to ex- 
press in human words and language, all 
of which are subject to criticism. But we 
want to be sure that the philosopher has 
seen what we have seen. Has he stood 
where the Christian experience has led 
Christians to stand? We are not denying, 
though Christianity has sometimes done 
so, that God may be known outside 
Christian experience. But philosophy can 
overlook what Christianity has discov- 
ered to be important. Philosophy which 
generalizes about all experience may very 
easily neglect the significance of particu- 
lar experience. Theology is in the service 
of truth when it calls on philosophy to 


give attention to those facts about man 


18] have said ‘‘perspectives” here in the plural 
because the notion that Christianity has only one 
perspective or world view gives too narrow a basis 
for interpreting the actual history of Christian 
thought. 
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which Christianity must always re- 


member. 

There is considerable sense in the 
pointed shaft that “philosophy shows 
what man can become; theology shows 
what he has become.” The history of 
Western thought proves that Christian 
theology has often preserved a more ac- 
curate and comprehensive view of man 
than have the philosophical systems. 
Luther and Kierkegaard knew some- 
thing about man’s limitations and per- 
versity which Hegel and even Aquinas 
apparently did not know. The Christian 
critics of rationalism have always under- 
stood the involvement of human reason 
in particular interests and wish-fulfil- 
ment which rationalists have rarely ac- 
knowledged. It is also true that theology 
has saved man’s hope for himself when 
philosophy has rejected God and de- 
spaired of man. There is good reason for 
holding that theology ought to walk on 


its own feet and not ride on the back of 


philosophy. 
IV, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


AS INTERDEPENDENT 


The critical problem of the criterion of 
truth must now be faced. It comes down 
to this: If we grant such an independence 
for theology, must we not go on to say 
that the problem of the nature of truth 
and the criterion of truth is solved for 
Christianity within Christian faith it- 
self? This independence of philosophy 
can be well-nigh absolute if faith has or is 
its own criterion. 

I do not believe this conclusion is com- 
pelled by the considerations so far ad- 
vanced, and, if it were compelled, [| 
should have to re-examine the whole po- 
sition. For this seems clear—that no the- 
ological statement can be exempted from 
philosophical criticism. Every theologi- 
cal statement speaks about the world 
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common to all men in the language which 
is the common language, and its asser- 
tions, if they are true at all, are true not 
only for Christian experience but for all 
experience. There is no escaping the 
question: How are the statements of 
theology related to what philosophy says 
about the same world in the same lan- 
guage? 

Christians can organize and test their 
knowledge derived from Christian ex- 
perience without being committed to the 
methods or criteria of one philosophical 
perspective, But this does not mean that 
theology can ever say anything without 
being involved in that reflective activity 
of the mind which is the common pos- 
session of all human life and out of which 
“philosophy” as a technical critical en- 
terprise develops. 

Take the assertion, “God is love.” 
The meaning of these words, the gram- 
mar of the sentence, the logical struc- 
ture involved, the metaphysical order 
which the grammatical order reflects— 
all this is the province of philosophical 
reflection as surely as it is that of the- 
ology. There is significant recognition of 
this fact in Karl Barth’s treatment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He proposes to 
state the doctrine solely within the Chris- 
tian standpoint without reference to hu- 
man philosophy and criticism. Yet in the 
midst of the argument Barth asks 
whether he has not been speaking of this 
highest mystery using concepts and lan- 
guage which are common to all human 
thinking, as common as “one,” ‘‘two,”’ 
and “three.”** Barth can isolate Chris- 
tian doctrine from philosophical criticism 
only by the tour de force of asserting that 
human language about God, in particular 
the language of the Bible, is both man’s 
language about God and God’s language. 


© Dogmatics, I, 1, 396-97. 


God’s language is then “God’s mys- 
tery.””” 

Unless we accept this strained and un- 
intelligible doctrine or turn to the notion 
of twofold truth which all responsible 
theology and philosophy have rejected, 
we have to acknowledge that theology 
can be only relatively independent of the 
philosophies. In the long run each can be 
completed only by effecting a final set- 
tlement with the other. This settlement 
has historically been attempted in many 
ways. At one pole stands Hegel, who 
swallows up theology into the philosophy 
which he regards as the higher expression 
of the truth. At the other pole stand 
Barth and Brunner, who find philosophy 
almost wholly in error so far as funda- 
mental matters of religious concern go, 
and who would either reject philosophy 
as irrelevant (Barth) or swallow it up 
into theology (Brunner). 

There is another alternative. It is 
made possible by the view that all con- 
ceptions of truth function within particu- 
lar world views. This alternative is to re- 
fuse to choose between a “pure” philo- 
sophical method and a self-contained 
Christian world view. We assert the pos- 
sibility of the Christian thinker being 
both philosopher and theologian at the 
same time. That means he will hold every 
assertion which comes out of Christian 
experience subject to a critical analysis in 
relation to the whole of human thought 
and experience. But he will hold at the 
center of attention, as the data which 
must be examined, those beliefs which 
have arisen in Christian experience and 
which have formed the basis of the vari- 
ous Christian world views as they have 


11 Ibid., pp. 184 ff. I have tried to document this 
thesis that philosophy inevitably creeps into the 
theological standpoint in ‘Brunner and Barth on 
Philosophy,” Journal of Religion, XXVII, No. 4 
(1947), 241-54. 
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emerged in Christian history. He will not 
assume that concepts which have been 
important to Christian faith may be dis- 
carded because they appear to clash with 
a particular philosophical system. There 
is a way of thinking which breaks down 
the distinction between theology and 
philosophy and in which a radical orien- 
tation toward the problem of Christian 
truth begins to emerge. 

But we seem to have fallen into a 
hopeless contradiction. Theology, we 
have said, arises within the Christian ex- 
perience and has its own perspective. It 
need not submit its concept of truth or 
the content of its truth to any other per- 
spective, for its very concept of truth has 
its meaning within the faith to which 
theology is related. But now we say that 
theology must become organically relat- 
ed to the wider inquiry after truth in all 
human experience and allow criticism 
from beyond itself if it is to be true at 
all. 

The apparent contradiction can be re- 
solved. The perspectivist analysis dis- 
closes that if the theological perspective 
is absolutized, that is, if something which 
is known only from within Christian ex- 
perience is made the absolute norm over 
all Christian belief, then there is nothing 
more to be said. But it is also true that 
such a claim involves a denial of the per- 
spectivist principle that, whatever we 
see, or believe, or think, our own peculiar 
angle of vision is involved and hence 
may be corrected or enlarged by refer- 
ence to another perspective. 

At this point we must recognize and 
try to explain what may seem like an in- 
tolerable abstractness in the whole dis- 
cussion. The question must surely be put: 
If you mean to discuss the Christian 
faith in relation to truth, must you not 
deal with the Christian perspective in the 
terms and conceptions which have 
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formed the structure of Christian think- 
ing from the beginning? What of faith 
itself, which is presupposed in all Chris- 
tian approaches to truth? What of the 
“scandal of the cross” with its offense to 
the natural reason? What of the personal 
encounter of God with man—an encoun- 
terin which the very condition of Christian 
knowledge is created? Christian truth 
surely is a term correlative with revela- 
tion, and revelation refers to a unique 
reality, Jesus Christ, about whom we 
speak in the language of the Bible, the 
creeds, and the dogmas of the church. 

The justification for avoiding this 
traditional formulation of revelation, 
faith, and reason is not that these cate- 
gories are not essential to the analysis of 
the Christian perspective. They are. But 
there is a prior question of theological 
method which must be answered before 
these terms can be adequately discussed. 
That is the question whether what they 
refer to gives the Christian mind a self- 
validating criterion of truth. 

Two types of theological method are 
indeed possible. The confessional type 
makes of something unique in the Chris- 
tian experience: faith, revelation, word 
of God, the Bible, the ultimate court of 
appeal. The rational type accepts the 
uniqueness of the Christian faith and 
perspective; but it holds that Christian 
beliefs are corrigible by what is discov- 
ered through the meeting of the Chris- 
tian perspective with the experience and 
conceptions imbedded in other perspec- 
tives. From this viewpoint faith, regen- 
eration, revelation, Bible, and creed are 
conditions of discovery of the full truth 
of Christianity; but are not self-authenti- 
cating criteria of truth. 

If we adopt this latter method, we 
are not setting up a criterion above the 
Christian faith. Rather, a new interpre- 
tation of truth begins to emerge. If we 
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admit the relativity of any perspective, 
the test of truth can never be found whol- 
ly within one perspective. If this be 
paradox, let us make the most of it! The 
validation of the concepts of any perspec- 
tive can never be achieved wholly within 
that perspective. The validation lies in 
the capacity of a perspective to become 
enlarged, made more coherent and more 
fruitful, as it is modified in its meeting 
with other perspectives. The test of truth 
is not within one perspective, nor is it in 
the capacity to exhibit the complete co- 
herence of all perspectives (as against 
idealism). The test of truth is fruitfulness 
in a dynamic process. It is the capacity 
of an interpretation of the world to be- 
come more inclusive, more coherent, 
more adequate through a continuing dis- 
cussion, criticism, and reformulation in 
contact with other interpretations of the 
ever widening range of human experi- 
ence. 

I hasten to point out that this thesis 
does not depend upon a defense of any or 
all the attempts to achieve a “synthesis” 
of theology and philosophy in the history 
of Christian thought. There are legiti- 
mate differences of opinion as to whether 
these magisterial syntheses have been 
successful or are even of especial impor- 
tance. Theology has always had to live 
partly in reaction against premature syn- 
thesis with philosophy. But there is an- 
other synthesis which has taken place in 
the course of the Christian centuries; one 
perhaps largely silent and hidden. This is 
the gradual modification of both the 
Greek and the early Christian world 
views, the rise of modern science, the 
glacier-like but irresistible emergence of 
“the modern mind” which has for some 
remained Christian and yet which has 
involved radical alterations in our con- 
ceptions of God and the world. Some- 
thing has happened to the Christian 


mind between the first century and the 
twentieth which is perhaps just as obvi- 
ous in the “neo-orthodox theologians” as 
in any others. 

The case for our theory that the cri- 
terion of truth is the achievement of a 
growing coherence of perspectives rests 
upon the attempt to discern the actual 
process by which the Christian mind has 
lived and worked and been transformed 
during the last twenty centuries. The 
Christian mind will always be something 
different from a mind which has no 
Christian roots. But Christ does not 
transform human thought as an isolated 
and absolute truth; rather as the word 
become flesh, that is, as a meaning which 
accepts the risk of proving itself within 
the whole process of human truth-seek- 
ing. We can call the process “dialectical,” 
if dialectic means that process by which 
one meaning is clarified, transformed, 
and developed into a new meaning which 
is richer and more stable because of the 
critical process through which the devel- 
oping idea has come. 

When we try to exhibit the process of 
critical validation of theological notions 
in particular cases, we seem to confront 
a special difficulty. There are theological 
assertions which apparently cannot by 
their very nature be brought within any 
such general critical examination. These 
are the ‘“‘truths above reason,” the sym- 
bolic, parabolic, and mythical assertions. 
Consider the account of Creation, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resur- 
rection, the Trinity—are these to be ra- 
tionalized in some general world view? 

The perspectivist position makes it 
possible to admit that assertions in one 
perspective may not be recognizable or 
intelligible from the standpoint of any 
other. There will be something in every 
perspective which remains stubbornly re- 
sistant to analysis or criticism. But in the 
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perspectivist theory we can make a place 
for these symbols which defy rationaliza- 
tion. The clue is to recognize that there is 
a “mythical element” in all human 
thought; that every philosophy has its 
myth as well as every theology; that the 
myth is expressed in symbols, stories, 
and expressions which cannot be wholly 
translated into literal sentences for anal- 
ysis; and, finally, that the truth of all 
mythical symbols can be found only 
when elements of the myth are trans- 
lated into literal sentences which can be 
tested in the general process of dialecti- 
cal criticism within reason and experi- 
ence. 

I am agreeing with Miss Langer that 
there are two basic forms of symbolic in- 
terpretation—the discursive and the 
presentational. The ‘“presentational”’ 
symbols of myth cannot be tested for 
truth as they stand. They guide us to 
realities, they envision the structure of 
life, and they motivate us in our reac- 
tions; but they do not yield truth. This 
can be derived only from the testing of 
discursive propositions. ‘Ideas first 
adumbrated in fantastic form become 
real intellectual property only when dis- 
cursive language rises to their expression. 
That is why myth is the indispensable 
forerunner of metaphysics; and meta- 
physics is the literal formulation of basic 
abstractions, on which our comprehen- 
sion of sober fact is based.’’® 

Two possible misunderstandings of the 
application of this view to theology may 
be recognized and, I hope, removed. One 
is that this view contemplates the com- 
plete rationalization of the Christian 
“myth.” That is the Hegelian error 
which I should strenuously try to avoid. 
It is part of the wisdom of both philoso- 
phy and theology to recognize their own 
myths, that is, those vivid, dramatic 

18S. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, p. 202. 


conceptions expressed in nondiscursive 
symbols in which the ultimate structure, 
unity, and worth of existence are dimly 
grasped, and to recognize that these 
myths can never be wholly rationalized. 
The other misunderstanding is that it is 
meant to assert that the whole of the 
special doctrines of Christianity are 
“mythical.” On the contrary, the ques- 
tion of what is mythical and what literal- 
ly meaningful in any Christian doctrine 
is a matter for investigation. The asser- 
tion, “Christ ... was made man; And 
was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate; He suffered and was buried: And 
the third day he rose again,” surely con- 
tains statements and can be translated 
into many more statements, which have 
been and are continually verified in 
Christian experience and other experi- 
ence. But there is a mythical expression 
here which goes beyond anything that 
we can literally express, and which there- 
fore is beyond the reach of validation 
through the dialectical process. The myth 
presents our memory and our evalua- 
tion of the events which we believe con- 
tain revelation. It is a loss to the Chris- 
tian faith when we insist on discarding 
all its expressions of faith which we can- 
not translate into rational prose. But it 
is also a loss if we reject the process of 
continually extracting from the symbols 
of the faith more adequate rational struc- 
tures which can be verified in the free 
market of human discourse. 


V. THE PROMISE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
THEOLOGY 


If the work of theology is to proceed 
upon the basis here defended, it is im- 
plied that there must be some methods, 
and some guiding concepts, which are not 
the exclusive possession of Christian the- 
ology and which enable the discussion 
with extra-Christian philosophy to find 
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some common ground. We have said that 
the complete exhibition of Christian be- 
lief as philosophy is not possible. But 
there are certain considerations which 
lend promise to the program of philo- 
sophical theology which is implied in this 
position, and I shall urge these in con- 
clusion. 

The first has to do with the meaning of 
“reason.” In the theological criticism of 
“rationalism” at the present time, it is 
not so often recognized that criticism of 
traditional rationalistic methods has ap- 
peared within philosophy itself. Theo- 
logical followers of Kierkegaard rarely 
acknowledge how philosophical the 
founder of “existentialism” was in his 
methods. The American pragmatists 
James and Dewey achieved a searching 
criticism of idealistic rationalism. Dewey, 
Whitehead, Randall, and Hartshorne 
have given defensible interpretations of 
the nature of scientific and philosophical 
knowledge which differ from those of 
British empiricism and from German 
idealism and Kantianism. A new per- 
spective on reason itself is emerging. It 
involves at least the following points: 

1. Reason is never an abstract activity, 
though it is an activity which abstracts. 
It is human beings who reason, and this 
reason is a function within experience, 
abstracting from experience the struc- 
tures which describe and interpret it. 

2. Reason never achieves a finished 
and closed system. Thinking is always 
fallible, always subject to new develop- 
ments, always adequate only in so far as 
it reflects the concreteness and the rich- 
ness of the processes of life. Whatever it 
is we are trying to know “out there” in 
the world, it is a living, dynamic reality 
which offers something new to be dealt 
with in every moment. Whatever Truth 
I may be, it is not what medieval Pla- 
tonists declared, an “uncreated sub- 


stance,” immutable, absolute, finished. 
There is a life and a continuous process 
in the ultimate order of things. 

3. Reason has for its field the whole of 
experience; and this means experience 
not as an abstract category but as the 
particularity of concrete events. The im- 
portance of this point for Christian the- 
ology cannot be overstressed. Christiani- 
ty holds that God makes himself known 
to man in historical happenings. The 
work of reason is the examination of his- 
torical events in their concreteness and 
relatedness. There is nothing else to ex- 
amine, except the abstract structures 
which have meaning and truth only as 
they are relevant to events. 

Reason is that activity in which men 
seek to exhibit a coherent interpretation 
of the world through a continuing analy- 
sis, criticism, and synthesis of perspec- 
tives. 

This view of reason is related to the 
emergence in contemporary thought of 
certain presuppositions about existence 
and value which are well enough defined 
to point to the main outlines of a per- 
spective which can be a bridge between 
theology and philosophy. The clue to 
this emerging perspective is the concept 
of community. There is a type of rela- 
tionship which may obtain between 
every kind of thing in some measure, but 
which at the human level we recognize 
as the community of persons in which all 
the members of a totality exist in a con- 
tinuing interaction with one another. 
This interaction is creative of new life 
and new possibilities when the structure 
of the relationship exhibits the principles 
of freedom and equality. Each member 
in a community which realizes its highest 
possibility is set free by making his con- 
tribution to the life of the whole. The 
real good, in this viewpoint, is the 
growth of community itself, the expan- 
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sion, deepening, and redemptive working 
of all participants in the whole in such a 
way that each member is saved from 
isolation, from tyranny, and from an- 
archy. 

Does the clue of the pattern of com- 
munity as the structure of the good life 
for all lead us to discover a metaphysical 
reality which is the real creator and ful- 
filler of our good? Not all answer ‘‘Yes” 
to this question. Humanism is a widely 
shared perspective in modern life. But 
humanism does not see that man is de- 
pendent for the great community of good 
upon a power which is not his own. The 
Christian faith and the‘stic philosophy 
join in declaring that there is one abso- 
lutely trustworthy reality. That is no hu- 
man ideal, but the living God upon 
whom all things depend for their being 
and their redemption. The most impor- 
tant truth about God is not that he is the 
“unconditioned” but that he is love. He 
is that reality manifest in all life which 
makes possible a world in which men find 
integrity through serving a universal 
community. 

The query as to what perspective un- 
derlies this interpretation of theology, 
philosophy, and truth can now be an- 
swered. My concern is theological. It 
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stems from the belief that the real sig- 
nificance of community in human ex- 
perience is more profoundly understood 
in Christianity than anywhere else. The 
growth of community is possible only 
through the creative and redemptive 
working of the God who is disclosed with 
decisive power in the full historical and 
metaphysical reality of Jesus Christ. I do 
not believe, however, that we can know 
what it means to say this, or what it 
means to say that this belief is true apart 
from a reinterpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the history of Christian thought 
in Western civilization and a re-evalua- 
tion of its role in the world civilization 
which may come to be. The truth of the 
Christian faith is proved by its continu- 
ing capacity to become reasonable, when 
“reasonableness” is understood in its 
most adequate sense. 

The program for theology which in- 
volves a continuing search for the unity 
of all truth involves its own risks. The 
will to undertake it requires its own de- 
cision and commitment. The risk and de- 
cision are justified by the belief that the 
healing of the divided spirit of man for 
which Schelling hoped may be aided by 
the intellectual reconciliation for which 
he and others have long labored. 
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GOD AND THE WORLD 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN* 


ET me say at once that I shall con- 
L fine myself to something more spe- 
cific than a bald statement of such 
a large topic might suggest. First, I shall 
state the problem of God and the world 
as a specifically religious problem, for, I 
suppose, it is with problems of this sort 
that religious thought begins. Second, 
I shall examine some propositions about 
God and the world, giving special atten- 
tion to a proposition which traditional 
theism has often expressed or implied, 
namely, the proposition that God is the 
sole cause of the world. Concurrently and 
somewhat incidentally, I wish to illus- 
trate a view of the interrelation of the- 
ology and philosophical inquiry, which I 
shall state briefly at the end. 


I 


In order to give a concrete statement 
of the specifically religious problem of 
God and the world, it is necessary to 
speak in the language of some particular 
religious tradition or community. I shall 
state this problem as it arises within 
Christian devotion. For a starting-point 
I turn to the writings of an eighteenth- 
century American Quaker, John Wool- 
man. In a letter to his wife, he wrote: 
“From Him my being is derived. My 
life from one minute to another is Sus- 

* This article was delivered as the Nathaniel L. 
Colver Lecture at the University of Chicago Divini- 
ty School in 1948. Mr. Christian wrote his thesis 
for the doctorate (Yale, 1942) on ‘‘Whitehead’s 
Organic Pluralism.” He is now associate professor 
of religion and biblical literature at Smith College 
and has also taught as visiting professor at Swarth- 
more and at Chicago. The Review of Religion, May, 
1941, published an article, “A Definition of Re- 
ligion.” 


tained by him. All I have are His gifts, 
and I am endeavouring (though in 
weakness) to Surrender all to Him.”* The 
contrast I find suggestive here is the con- 
trast between, on the one hand, Wool- 
man’s sense that his life is derived from 
and sustained and enriched by God and, 
on the other hand, his acknowledgment 
that his response to these blessings is im- 
perfect—that it is an intention and an 
endeavor, conditioned by the fact of his 
“‘weakness.”’ 

This contrast, I suggest, describes the 
situation which, when we reflect upon it, 
impels us to ask questions about God and 
the world. We are impelled to ask ques- 
tions about God and the world by the 
contrast betweeri those areas in our ex- 
perience which are illumined by faith and 
those brute or opaque facts which are not 
so illumined. We start from a contrast 
between faith and fact, both of which we 
try to understand. 

In faith we may commit ourselves to 
the sovereignty of God. We acknowledge 
him as creator, sustainer, redeemer. That 
life in us which is life indeed is his work, 
not our own, and we seek to become in- 
struments of this creative activity. But 
we find that this sovereignty of God with- 
in us is a matter of faith and intention, 
not a matter of accomplished fact. In 
fact, there are rigidities unbroken by the 
creative life; there are areas inclosed 
against his intrusions; there is the con- 
fusion of conflicting desires. Within us, as 
in the New Testament parable, there are 


* The Journal and Essays of John Woolman, ed. 
A. M. Gummere (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922), p. 62. 
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the wayside, the rocky ground, and the 
thorns. 

In faith we may commit our public 
selves as well as our private selves to the 
sovereignty of God. In our social history 
as well as in our personal history we may 
trust in God. We acknowledge him as the 
originator, the judge, and the hope of all 
human community. But, again, we find 
that this sovereignty of God in our social 
history is a matter of faith, not a matter 
of fact. In fact, there is in human history 
bellum omnium contra omnes. The 
civitas dei is indeed a fact in human his- 
tory, and it may be that, to some extent, 
we share in the peace of that society. But 
we find it also true that we and our fel- 
low-men throughout the history of the 
world have been at war with each other 
as well as with ourselves. We seek the 
peace of God in human history. We may 
even say, “Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power.” Yet still we pray at the same 
time, “Thy kingdom come.” 

Must we then say, when we reflect on 
this contrast, that God is and is not sov- 
ereign—that he is sovereign in one sense 
and not in another? If so, in what sense 
is he sovereign and in what sense not? 
We seek to understand both the sover- 
eignty of God, which is a matter of faith 
and intention, and the alienation of the 
world from God, which is a matter of 
fact. 


Il 


Let us take the expression “the world”’ 
to mean whatever is not God, whatever 
is other than God. At least three different 
views of God and the world, in this sense, 
have been proposed. These I shall call 
Views A, B, and C. 

View A.—God is the only reality. 
Whatever is not God is not reality but 
the appearance of reality. The world is 
the appearance of God. Whatever is 


other than God is not “other” in the 
sense that one reality is other than an- 
other. It is other than God in the sense 
in which, for instance, the activity of a 
thing is other than the thing itself. The 
world is a name for the finite modes of 
the activity or being of God. 

There is in reality no such thing as an indi- 
vidual soul absolutely different from Brahman, 
but Brahman, in so far as it differentiates itself 
through the mind (buddhi) and other limiting 
conditions, is called individual soul, agent, 
enjoyer.? 


View B.—The world is real, and God 
is the sole cause of the world. God is not 
the only reality. There are real things 
other than God. God, however, is the 
sole cause of such things in general and 
of any such thing in particular. In terms 
of temporal happenings, God is the sole 
cause of every event. Things other than 
God are causes only “proximately” or 
“secondarily.”” Secondary causes are in- 
struments of God, who is the sole ulti- 
mate cause of all things and events other 
than himself. To illustrate this view, I 
cite some historical instances. First, a 
passage from Thomas Aquinas: 

Where there are several agents in order, the 


second always acts in virtue of the first: for the 
first agent moves the second to act. And thus 
all agents act in virtue of God Himself: and 
therefore He is the cause of action in every 
agent.3 


Second, some passages from John Cal- 
‘vin’s Institutes: 


[God] regulates all things in such a manner 
that nothing happens but according to his 
counsel {I, 16, 3]. [Men] cannot even speak 
a word but what he chooses... . Nothing is 
transacted in the world but according to his 


2 Shankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sutras of Badarayana (Thibaut trans.), I, 1, 31, 
in Sacred Books of the East, ed. F. Max Miiller (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1879-1910), XXXIV, 104. 


3 Summa theologica, 1, 105, 5 (Dominican trans. 


(London: ‘Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1922]). 
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destination .. . [I, 16, 6]. The Divine will... 
is in fact... the cause of every thing that 
exists [ITI, 23, 2].4 


Third, a passage by an eminent Anglican 
of our time: 

If a personal God is to be described as imma- 
nent in the world, this must mean that the 
action and reaction of all parts of the world are 
determined at every moment by the wisdom of 
God... . All things are as they are only because 
the Will of God . . . has so decided.s 


View C.—The world is real, and God 
is not the sole cause of the world. The 
creative activity of God may be a neces- 
sary reason for what is not God, but it 
is not a sufficient reason for what is not 
God. Things and events are determined 
by factors which are other than the ac- 
tivity of God as well as by that activity. 
God’s activity may be a determining 
factor in every event, but it is not the 
sole determining factor in all events. 

A comparison of these three views of 
God and the world® suggests two ques- 
tions, to which I shall give partial and 
provisional answers. These questions are: 
(1) Is there an important and significant 
difference between Views A and B? (2) Is 
it possible to construct another view 
which would lie between Views B and C? 

1. Is View B an intelligible and im- 


| portant alternative to View A? It is ob- 


vious that View B means to be different 


4 Institutes of the Christian Religion (Allen trans. 
[Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 1930]). 

5 William Temple, Nature, Man, and God (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1935), p. 290. 

6 It should be pointed out, in passing, that Views 
B and C are specifications of a more general view 
which both affirm, namely, the view that both 
God and the world are real. There could be, of 
course, a version of this more general view which 
would refrain from asserting or denying that God 
is the sole cause of the world, on the ground, for 
example, that causality is a relation which is in- 
telligible only within the world. This version would 
be outside the direct line of fire, so to speak, of this 
paper. 


from View A. Certainly, it would be ab- 
surd to suggest that pantheism and tra- 
ditional theism have meant to say the 
same thing. But part of the reason for 
the absurdity of this suggestion is that 
in traditional theism there have been 
other motifs than that described as View 
B, with which alone we are now con- 
cerned. View B, that is to say, is not 
identical with traditional theism, though 
I think that it has been a component in 
traditional theism. What we must ask is 
whether or not it is intelligible to say 
that a thing or event which is in principle 
explainable without residue by reference 
to some agent is more than an appearance 
or mode of that agent. In other words, if 
things and events are due solely to the 
activity of God, do they have any reality 
other than the reality of God? 

Suppose that what is meant by reality 
is “power” or the effecting of change. 
Then all real things are agents. Thus, we 
say that abstractions are not “‘real’’ en- 
tities, because they do not of themselves 
effect any change in other entities. 

Now, if all the activities of a thing are 
completely determined and controlled 
by some agent, then it seems that all the 
changes which these activities seem to 
effect are really due to the original agent. 
The thing looks like an instrument or 
mode of activity of the original agent 
rather than a real agent. To say that the 
thing is an active instrument, or that its 
activities are voluntary, simply specifies 
the way in which the original agent ef- 
fects the result of the activity. 

The doctrine that there are degrees of 
reality might mean, in this view of real- 
ity, that things differ in the degree to 
which they effect change in other things 
or in themselves. But, if all things other 
than God are in all their actions com- 
pletely determined by God, then it would 
seem that the differences between grades 
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of things would really become differences 
not between kinds of reality but between 
degrees of intensity of the divine activity 
in various modes. 

I suggest, therefore, that if reality 
means “power,” then View B contains a 
contradiction in terms and that, in effect, 
it tends to approximate View A, namely, 
the view that God is the only reality. At 
least, it seems to me, the burden of proof 
rests on the proponent of View B in so 
far as it is held to be an intelligible al- 
ternative to View A. 

2. Is it possible to construct a view, 
other than those described above, which 
would lie between Views B and C? For 
example, could we say that God created 
the world out of nothing and that some 
of the things he created are free beings in 
the sense that not all their actions are 
completely determined by him? If so, 
then we could arrive at a view which 
would mediate between Views B and C. 
One might then say both that God is the 
sole original cause of all things other than 
himself and that, on the other hand, 
there are in the created world real causes 
(free wills, for example) which are in an 
important sense undetermined by God. 
In this way, one might still say that there 
are real things other than God, avoiding 
the assimilation to View A pointed out 
above and yet retaining the assertion 
that God is the sole original cause of all 
things not himself. In one sense this 
would mean a reinstatement of View B, 
but it would introduce a modification 
which would not be strictly consistent 
with View B. 

I confess that, so far, I have not been 
able to understand how this might be so. 
It is difficult to see how an original agent, 
when by stipulation no other factors ex- 
ist in the original situation, can fail to be 
the sole causal agent in all the events 
which proceed from that initial situation. 


The doctrine of creation out of nothing, if 
taken in a strict sense and as a metaphys- 
ical doctrine, seems to require View B, to 
be incompatible with View C, and thus 
to fail to provide another genuine alter- 
native to View A. 

Let me point out, in passing, that 
there may be a sense of “creation out of 
nothing” which does not imply that the 
creative activity is unconditioned in all 
respects. For example, the apostle Paul 
speaks of a kaine kiisis’ in a context 
which does not seem to imply that this 
“new creation,” which effects a trans- 
formation of personal life, is absolutely 
unconditioned. One’s faith might well be 
that God does not merely construct or 
sustain or manage but that he brings 
new things into being. ‘Behold, I make 
all things new.’”8 

There is also, as Kant saw, a demand 
of reason for spontaneous or creative 
causation. What Kant did not seem to 
see is that this demand does not arise 
merely in respect to a putative beginning 
of the world process but in respect to the 
emergence of any genuinely novel thing 
at any point in the world process. Per- 
haps it is better to say that Kant was 
not particularly impressed with the 
emergence of novelty. ‘‘Creationism”’ in 
theology thus represents a recognition of 
what Kant ignored, namely, that crea- 
tive causation is required to describe the 
emergence of novelty. But “traducian- 
ism’? may have part of the truth also, 
namely, that the emergence of novelty 
is not unconditioned. 

Creation in the possible sense sug- 
gested above is not in question here. Nor 
is it necessary for us to advert to the an- 
cient puzzle whether a first moment of 
time is conceivable. This need not con- 
cern us. The essential question is whether 

7Cf. Gal. 6:15; II Cor. 5:17. 


8 Rev. a21:s. 
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it is conceivable, however imperfectly, 
that, out of a situation in which there is 
a single determining factor, anything 
can come or be derived which is not it- 
self determined by that factor. 

The problem may be illustrated by 
beginning with a passage in which Thom- 
as Aquinas is dealing with the cause of 
evil. He takes the case of a man who 
limps. 

The effect of the deficient secondary cause 
is reduced to the first non-deficient cause as 


regards what it has of being and perfection, but 
not as regards what it has of defect; just as 


whatever there is of motion in the act of limp- 


ing is caused by the motive power, whereas 


what there is of obliqueness in it does not come 


from the motive power, but from the curva- 


ture of the leg. 


Here is real illumination of the nature 
of evil. But is it possible to propose this 
as a hopeful suggestion for solving the 
problem of evil if creation out of nothing 
is taken in the traditional way as an ab- 
solutely unconditioned act? For, if crea- 
tures are brought into existence abso- 
lutely, it is difficult to see how the Cre- 
ator must not have implanted in them 
tendencies to become what they are. 
Otherwise, it would seem, the original 
cause was “deficient” in the sense that 
the determination of the creature was 
not complete. To say that the original 
agent created tendencies which might or 
might not be actualized, in any strong 
sense of “might,” does not seem to make 
sense unless the certainty and necessity 
of God’s foreknowledge is given up. This, 
traditional theism is unwilling to do. 
Aquinas raises the question: “Whether 
the knowledge of God is of future con- 
tingent things?” His answer is that God 
knows things which for us but not for 
him are future and contingent.’® The im- 


9 Summa theologica, I, 49, 2 (Dominican trans. 
{London, 1921)). 


10 Cf. ibid., I, 14, 13 (London, 1920). 


plication of taking the step which Aqui- 
nas is here unwilling to take would be, it 
seems, that the action of the original 
agent is conditioned. 

The view that some tendencies in the 
creature are “permitted” but not posi- 
tively willed does not meet the demands 
of the problem in two ways. In the first 
place, as Augustine—and after him Cal- 
vin—says: “Of course His permission is 
not unwilling but willing... .”* In the 
second place, the origin of these tend- 
encies which one does not want to at- 
tribute to God is still not explained. 

As far as I can see, therefore, it is not 
possible both to affirm creation as ab- 
solutely unconditioned activity and to 
maintain that there are things or events 
of which God is not the sole cause. An 
attempt to acknowledge the reality of the 
world and at the same time retain the 
traditional way of stating the doctrine of 
creation out of nothing is not successful. 


‘TI 


These alternative views of God and 
the world have been phrased not in the 
language of faith but in a more public 
and more abstract language. I suppose 
that it is our duty not only to look at the 
world from the standpoint of our faith 
but also to clarify our vision and to com- 
municate what we see in public language, 
as far as we can. It is not our duty to 
shift our intellectual gears from the 
standpoint of faith to neutral or stand- 
pointless thought. It is our duty, how- 
ever, to try to make clear to ourselves, in 
respect to our general experience, and to 
others, in respect to their general experi- 
ence, what we see from the standpoint 
of faith. 

Let us take as an expression of the 


u Enchiridion 100, trans. Shaw, in Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. P. Schafi (1886-89), 


Vol. IIT (1887). 
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revelation to which Christian faith is a 
response, and of which Christian theol- 
ogy is an explication, the familiar verse 
in the Fourth Gospel: “For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.”’” 
I suggest that in the revelation with 
which Christian faith begins there are 
meanings which, if we should attempt to 
express them in public language, might 
be more adequately expressed by View C 
than by the other views of God and the 
world described above. 

1. It is a part of the gospel that God 
wills life, not the absence or the extinc- 
tion of life; that he wills the perfection of 
all things, not degeneration; that he wills 
life in abundance, not in scarcity. 

Now, we try to conform our judgments 
about the world and our actions in the 
world to this faith. In our daily experi- 
ence we are confronted with instances of 
physical and spiritual degeneration and 
destruction. These, in our naive first 
thoughts, seem contrary to the will of 
God, and we act as though they were. 
Are they really so? 

So firm has been the Christian faith in 
the goodness of God that, in the histori- 
cally dominant line of Christian theol- 
ogy, one is driven in the end to say that 
these apparent evils are not really evil. 
They exist for some good reason, are 
means to some good end. Sometimes this 
good reason is specified as, for example, 
the necessity that all possibilities be ac- 
tualized for the perfection of the uni- 
verse. Sometimes it is not. John Calvin, 
for example, seems to make little pre- 
tense of a justification of the ways of 
God. For Calvin, faith rests on the cer- 
tainty that in the secret counsels of God 
and there alone lies the good reason 
why, for instance, some of God’s crea- 

2 John 3:16. 


tures are foreordained from all eternity 
to sin and not to be reconciled to him. In 
either case, whether or not a theodicy is 
offered, we seem to be led to contradict 
the judgments about good and evil to 
which we have been led by the gospel it- 
self. 

Does this mean that the gospel is self- 
contradictory? Or does it mean that we 
are led into this contradiction not by the 
gospel but by the assumption that God is 
the sole cause of every thing and every 
event? Thereby we are led to mean by 
the phrase “the goodness of God”’ some- 
thing which wholly transcends (the com- 
mon man would say “contradicts’’) the 
meaning of the term “good” in any other 
context in which we use it. 

I think that we must honor Calvin for 
the candor with which he acknowledged 
the impasse into which his thought was 
led. At least he did not evade the tragedy 
of life as optimists, rationalistic or ro- 
mantic, do. The leap of faith, with Cal- 
vin, is better than the falsification of 
fact. Is, however, this a leap which the 
Christian faith requires or even permits? 
I suggest that this way of dealing with 
the evils of life—if it is justified—is justi- 
fied as a response to some other sugges- 
tion than those made by the gospel. 

Suppose that one begins with the good- 
ness of God, and suppose that one does 
not find it possible to say that all that 
seems evil to us is, for God, a means to 
some good end. Then, faith in the good- 
ness of God, it seems, would lead one to 
say that God is not the sole cause of the 
world. Faith might indeed lead us to say 
that God acts in every event, at all 
places and at all times. It might lead us to 
commit ourselves to his sovereignty. But 
the revelation of the goodness of God 
would then lead us away from, rather 
than toward, the assertion that the 
world is due solely to the action of God. 
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2. The gospel that God loves the 
world suggests that there are things other 
than God which are real individuals. A 
real individual, to borrow the words of 
the late William Temple from another 
context, “brings some original contribu- 
tion of its own to the sum-total of exist- 
ence.”*3 It is a thing which has in itself 
some power to effect change. It is not 
completely determined in its activities 
by any other agent or agents. 

Suppose that all things other than 
God were completely determined in all 
their activities by his agency, so that not 
only in general but in particular they ef- 
fect only what he wills them to effect. 
Then, in loving the world, God is in in- 
tention and in effect loving himself, as 
some of our own theologians have said, 
for such things would not be real indi- 
viduals but instances or instruments of 
his own activity. God could be said to 
transcend them, or to be other than 
them, only in the sense in which a thing 
transcends any of its activities. 

But love, as we understand it, in- 
volves self-transcendence. It goes be- 
yond the being who loves to something 
not himself. It is something not exclu- 
sively for the lover’s own sake. The gos- 
pel, in those naive first thoughts which 
move us to faith and lead us to “‘pour 
contempt on all our pride,”’ seems to say 
that this is true of God’s love for the 
world. 

But, then, in traditional theology have 
come those second thoughts which sug- 
gest that this cannot really be true of 
God. Moved by the desire to exalt God, 
we come to interpret his sovereignty as 
a metaphysical doctrine, the outcome of 
which is to deny that anything other 
than God is a real individual. However 
“active” or “voluntary” such things may 
be said to be, what is effective is God’s 


13 OD. cit., p. 239. 


activity alone. His love, then, does not 
really go out of himself. The outcome of 
the view that God is the sole cause of the 
world is to devitalize the gospel that 
God loves the world, for it makes impos- 
sible that real transcendence of one thing 
by another in the context of which the 
self-transcendence of love has meaning. 
God’s love for the world, if taken serious- 
ly, seems to suggest that there are things 
which are genuinely not himself, whose 
activities are not completely determined 
by his agency. 

3. Christianity is a historical faith in 
the sense that for Christians the object 
of faith is a being who acts creatively and 
redemptively in history. The suggestion 
which comes to us in the gospel is that 
the temporal dimension of the world is 
real for God as well as for us. At particu- 
lar times and, as the verse from the 
Fourth Gospel reminds us, supremely in 
the “giving” of his Son, God does things 
which had not beén done before and will 
not be done again. At any “now” in the 
world process his will is that things 
should be what they are not. His love 
is directed to what is “lost” and is to be 
“found,” redeemed, and renewed. What 
God does, it seems, is not to annul the 
temporal sequences which are of the very 
stuff of life but to act creatively in them. 

This means that, in some sense, his- 
torical crises are real for God and condi- 
tion his action. This could be so only if 
historical situations result from activities 
which are not completely determined by 
God’s own activity. If the world consists 
of things which of themselves do not 
really add any new determinations to 
the course of events, then the course of 
events cannot make any difference to 
God. This is to say that history is not 
real for God, and this is exactly what 
views of God as a completed absolute 
seem to imply. 
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But the gospel seems to suggest that 
God takes history seriously, that past 
events in the world really condition his 
present acts, and that his present acts 
add new determinations for the future. 
This seems to imply, further, that things 
other than God are not completely de- 
termined by God alone but bring some 
original contribution of their own to the 
course of events. Otherwise, historical 
processes, and with them the “mighty 
works” of God in history, become infect- 
ed with unreality. 

It seems, then, that there are some 
considerations suggested by the Chris- 
tian revelation which, if we should try 
to express them in public language, 
would lead us toward saying, among oth- 
er things, that the world is real and that 
God is not the sole cause of the world. 
Obviously, this is not all that we must 
say. The language of faith is in the af- 
firmative mood, though not all affirma- 
tions are required by faith. In faith we 
look to God as the creator and the ever- 
lasting “fountain of all good.” We in- 
trust to his hands what we have done. 
We seek his sovereignty in what we do. 
We acknowledge that the beginnings of 
new life within us are by his grace. And 
for what is to come we say, ‘““Thy king- 
dom come.” 


IV 


In conclusion I shall state very briefly 
the view of the relation of theology and 


philosophy which this discussion has pre- 
supposed and, I hope, illustrated. 

1. Religious thought begins with a re- 
ligious problem, that is, a frustrating 
conflict in the domain of religious de- 
votion. 

2. Philosophical inquiry is relevant to 
such a problem to the extent that it is 
a problem for reflection. Philosophical in- 
quiry functions by formulating the prob- 
lem, defining relevant alternatives, and 
exploring their logical implications. 

3. Theology is the explication of the 
meaning of the revelation to which the 
religious devotion is a response and in the 
light of which a decision among the rele- 
vant alternatives is made. 

4. Religious language is the kind of 
discourse which is appropriate and nat- 
ural for communication among the mem- 
bers of some religious group. Since few 
if any human beings are such that their 
total experience consists of their rela- 
tions within such a community, it is 
necessary both for the sake of self-under- 
standing and for the sake of social com- 
munication to employ language which is 
appropriate and natural to other sorts of 
experience than the fellowship of a reli- 
gious community. The relation between 
religious language and nonreligious lan- 
guage will be determined, in any par- 
ticular case, by the individual’s concep- 
tion of the relation of his experience as a 
member of a religious community to his 
experience as a member of other societies. 
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SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS IN ISLAM: A STUDY 


JOACHIM WACH* 


I 


HRISTIAN theologians and Chris- 

( tian laymen still are little ac- 
quainted with the non-Christian 
religions at their best, although oriental- 
ists have put at their disposal a wealth of 
material, including numerous transla- 
tions of important documents of the 
various Eastern faiths. The question is 
where to begin and how to make use of 
this material in an intelligent way. Some 
are weary, and rightly so, of the at- 
tempts of some Western writers to choose 
and pick isolated “nuggets” out of the 
context of a religious text in which they 
belong. There is a difference between 
selecting for one’s personal scrapbook 
passages one happens to like, and pro- 
mulgating a philosophia perennis ar- 
rived at by a more or less arbitrary fiat. 
For the study of non-Christian religions, 
some reach for the nearest manual or 
compendium which enumerates the basic 
tenets and lists the basic practices of the 
major world faiths. There is usually a 
choice between a presentation which con- 
centrates more or less exclusively on be- 
ginnings or one which stresses the con- 
temporary aspects. This rather unsatis- 


* Dr. Wach, who holds the doctorate in theology 
from Heidelberg and in philosophy from Leipzig, has 
been professor of the history of religions at Leipzig, 
Brown, and the University of Chicago. In addition 
to articles in various periodicals, he has published 
Einfiihrung in die Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen, 
1931) and Sociology of Religion (Chicago, 1944), 
now in its fourth printing and also in a Spanish 
translation (Fondo de cultura economica) (Mexico 
City, 1946) and in a British edition (“International 
Library of Sociology” [London: Kegan, Paul, 1947]). 
The Journal hopes to publish other studies in non- 
Christian religions by Professor Wach. 


factory state of affairs is reflected in the 
one-sided picture of some of the major 
religions in the minds of a large number 
of people, theologians and laymen alike. 
Islam, for example, means to many the 
personal teachings and practices of Mo- 
hammed, or a somewhat austere, other- 
worldly, fanatic faith accompanied by 
rigid sanction’. Buddhism is understood 
either as a lofty, highly rational ethical 
ideal supposed to have been taught by a 
twin brother of Socrates or as the thinly 
veiled polytheism of the masses of North 
and East Asiatic peoples. Hinduism, for 
which it seems so difficult to find any 
constitutive features, appears as an 
enormous mass of heterogeneous con- 
cepts and idolatrous practices, though 
some may feel inclined to identify it al- 
together with either an ancient or a 
modern version of the monistic meta- 
physics of the Vedanta school. Confu- 
clanism, viewed most frequently as the 
application of a faithfully kept body of 
the sayings of the great sage, is conceived 
as a replica of modern Western “human- 
ism,” purged of all that smacks of 
“metaphysics” and “superstition.” 
Granted that this characterization of 
widespread notions of non-Christian 
religions is something of a caricature, 
who could deny that it possesses some 
validity? In a paper which appeared in 
this Journal not long ago it was argued 
that neither the theologian nor the lay- 
man can afford nowadays not to inform 
himself concerning the non-Christian 
religions.t Even if political, economic, 

t J. Wach, “The Place of the History of Religions 


in the Study of Theology,” Journal of Religion, 
XXVII, No. 3 (1947), 157 ff. 
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and technological considerations would 
not urge this understanding upon anyone 
seriously concerned with orienting him- 
self in the world in which he lives, some 
of the recently published best-selling 
books presuppose on the part of the read- 
er a not inconsiderable knowledge about 
religions other than our own. Toynbee’s 
A Study of History and Northrop’s The 
Meeting of East and West are instances.” 


The historian of religions will have to 
rise to the challenge. He will have to 
supply the educated layman, the philoso- 
pher, and the theologian with well- 
chosen, representative material that will 
be of use and significance for any at- 
tempt to formulate new answers to the 
age-old quest for truth. He will have to 
be on guard not to thrust random 
florilegia upon the unprepared Western 
reader or to attempt to proselytize for a 
genuine Eastern cult, for a hybrid sub- 
stitute, or for a hastily fabricated “world 
faith.” 


II 


Islam,’ like other religions, has devel- 
oped a body of doctrine, forms of wor- 
ship, and principles of organization.‘ It 
is with the first, with Mohammedan 
teachings and their application, that we 
are here concerned. Among those who 
have contributed to the formulation 
of such prir -iples we can distinguish 


2A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (abridged 
version) (New York: Oxford Press, 1947); F. S. C. 
Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1946). 


3 There is no dearth of handbooks outlining Islam. 
Cf. G. F. Moore, History of Religions (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), IT, 386 ff.; E. J. Jurji, 
The Great World Religions (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946), pp. 178 ff. 


4Cf. D. B. MacDonald, Aspects of Islam (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1911); I. Goldziher, Vor- 
lesungen tiber den Islam (2d ed.; Heidelberg: Winter, 
1926), chap. iv. 
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(1) theologians proper, (2) canonists, 
(3) philosophers, and (4) mystical and 
spiritual leaders. To the extent that they 
have been true Moslems, they all have 
recognized as binding the revelation af- 
forded to Mohammed and laid down in 
the Koran and some form of tradition, 
differently as its nature and meaning 
may have been interpreted.‘ All these in- 
terpretations have been affected to a 
larger or smaller degree, directly or in- 
directly, consciously or unconsciously, by 
outside (Greek, Jewish, Christian, Per- 
sian, Hindu) notions. There has also 
been an appreciable amount of mutual 
influence between the “schools,” though 
we find in each group more or less typical 
and individual systems of thought which 
show a minimum of such cross-fertiliza- 
tion. To regard any group as exclusively 
representative of the whole of the 
Mohammedan community would be a 
mistake. Actually each has yielded char- 
acteristic contributions and helped to 
make Islam what it is. 

We propose in the following pages to 
concentrate upon the fourth group of 
Moslem thinkers, the mystical and 
spiritual. Of all the four “schools,”’ this 
one has affected more broadly and proba- 
bly also more profoundly the lives of the 
members of the Moslem faith than any 
other.® Impressive and influential as the 
figures of some of the great theologians, 
canonists, and philosophers have been in 
shaping throughout the history of Islam 
the minds of the more highly educated, 
the real saints of the faith have not been 
these men. Our concern is with the prac- 
tical implications of the Moslem faith as 
articulated and lived by those seekers 


SI. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen 
koranexegese (Leyden: Brill, 1920), esp. pp. 180 ff. 


6H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 
20, 31 fi. 
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after God whose well-nigh uninterrupted 
line of succession reaches back into the 
first century of the history of Islam. 
Though we might be accused of partiali- 
ty, owing to the relative closeness of this 
type of Moslem piety to our own, the 
Christian, we do feel justified in stressing 
this contribution, because to examine it 
will help to correct the one-sided picture 
of Islam as a legalistic religion to which 
we referred above. We need to learn 
about Moslem saints whom we can com- 
pare with St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
St. Francis, Bonaventure, Tauler, St. 
John of the Cross, so that we can do jus- 
tice to the spiritual riches to be found 
in non-Christian tradition, rejoice in the 
nearness of its spirit to that of our own 
faith, and, by comparison, learn to know 
better and love more deeply the treasures 
hidden in the teaching of the great Chris- 
tian counterparts of Moslem seekers.’ 
However, it is important to remember 
that the teachings of these Moslem lead- 
ers cannot be isolated from the éradition 
in which they developed and which gives 
them their character. This tradition is 
not only “the golden chain” of its own 
masters but the development of the reli- 
gion as a whole all the way from the 
initial experience of its founder. Sufism a- 
rose, according to R. A. Nicholson, during 
the second and third centuries after the 
Prophet’s death from what was originally 
an ascetic revolt against legalism, skepti- 


7A thorough comparison of the teachings of a 
Christian and a Moslem theologian as to similarities 
and differences comparable to the work done by R. 
Otto in his Mysticism, East and West, trans. B. L. 
Bracey (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), wherein 
he compares Meister Eckhardt and Shankara, has as 
yet not been undertaken. But cf. M. Smith, Studies 
in Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East 
(London: Sheldon Press, 1931) and J. W. Sweetman, 
Islam and Christian Theology (London: Lutter- 
worth, 1945), Vol. I. The aim of the present paper 
is not a comparison but simply an exposition of the 
teachings of one representative theologian. 
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cism, and worldliness in high places,* and 
spread rapidly through Syria, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia.’ Only if we 
could give a full account here of the his- 
tory of Sufism’? would it be possible to 
convey to the reader a notion of the 
variety as well as the unity of this vital 
branch of Moslem devotional thought 
and practice." That, however, is not pos- 
sible within the limits of this paper. 
Therefore, we shall present the content 
of one of the representative texts on Sufi 
theory and practice, one which is easily 
accessible in a readable translation. Since 
this book includes the words and acts of 
a great many of the earlier and later 
“masters,” it will prove useful to any 
reader, who, not satisfied with a single 
author’s presentation, would like to gain 
a wider knowledge of Sufi teachers and 
teachings. 


®R. A. Nicholson, “Mysticism in Persia,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Iranian Society, 1, No. 6 (1938), 60 ff. 
It has been the merit of L. Massignon in his monu- 
mental studies in the development of early Islamic 
mysticism to point out the central role of meditation 
upon the Koran as a source of its piety (cf. there on 
Hasan al-Basri, father of the “knowledge of the 
heart’’; cf. also below, n. 13). The oldest type of 
mysticism in Islam was ascetic and devotional rather 
than speculative, and the word “Sufi” first appears 
in literature as applied to a certain class of ascetics 
(R. A. Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism 
[Cambridge: University Press, 1923] and his The 
Mystics of Islam [London: Bell, 1914]; I. Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 133 ff.). 

9 Smith, op. cit., chap. viii. 

10 One of the younger English orientalists, A. J. 
Arberry, has recently surveyed the fascinating his- 
tory of the rediscovery of Sufism by Western 
scholars in his Introduction into the Study of Sufism 
(London: Luzac, 1942). English, French, and Ger- 
man philologists and poets share the merit of having 
edited and interpreted Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and 
Hindustani sources for the study of the lives of the 
Sufi and their teachings. “(Suf” is the garment of 
wool worn by the early ascetics. Different explana- 
tions of the term “Sufi” have been suggested by the 
Sufi themselves (cf. below). 

11 Cf. the brief but excellent survey by M. Smith, 
Al-Ghazali, the Mystic (London: Luzac, 1944); cf. 
also G. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 124 ff. 
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There have been greater Sufis than al- 
Hujwiri, whose book, The Unveiling of the 
Veiled, we propose to discuss here.” 
There is the martyr-saint al-Halladj 
(d. 922), whom the eminent Louis Mas- 
signon has chosen as the subject of his 
two-volume biography;™* there is al- 
Muhasibi (d. 857), whose theology has 
been studied by Margaret Smith; there is 
al-Junaid (d. 911), the teacher of many 
spiritual leaders in Islam (the “Peacock 
of the Divines’’ [pp. 188-89]);"4 there is 
Ibn ul ‘Arabi (d. 1249),’5 whose stature 
has become known to us through Asin y 
Palacios, Nicholson, Nyberg, Schaeder, 
and Affifi; and there is the most influen- 
tial and best known of all, the “church 
father,” al-Ghazzali (d. r111).%* Yet we 
choose the treatise of al-Hujwiri’’ be- 
cause, first, it is available in the transla- 
tion of R. A. Nicholson, one of the great- 

Ali b. Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri, The 
Kashf al-Mahjub: The Oldest Persian Treatise on 
Sufism (originally published as Vol. XVII of the 
“Gibb Memorial Series’’), now edited and translated 
by R. A. Nicholson (London: Luzac, 1936). On the 
author, who died between A.D. 1087 and 1091, and 
the text cf. the Preface. The title of the book is The 
Unveiling of the Veiled. In the following pages num- 


bers in parenthesis refer to the pagination of Nichol- 
son’s translation. 


%3L. Massignon, La Passion d’al Husayn ... al 
Hallaj: Martyr mystique de Islam (Paris: Geuthner, 
1922). 

14Cf, the excellent exposition of al-Muhasibi’s 
theology by M. Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad 
(London: Sheldon Press, 1935). 


1s A. E. Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid 
Din Ibnul‘Arabi (Cambridge: University Press, 1939) 


% Smith, Al-Ghazali, the Mystic; cf. also S. 
Zwemer, A Moslem Seeker after God (New York: 
F. H. Revell Co., 1920). 


17 Other texts in translation are: R. Hartmann, 
Al Kuschairis Darstellung des Sufitums (“Tiirkische 
Bibliothek,” Band 18 [Berlin: Mayer & Miller, 
1914]); A. J. Arberry, The Doctrine of the Sufis 
(Kitab al Taarruf of al-Kalabadhi) (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1935). The former Sufi died in 
1074, the latter in 990 (995). Both of these earlier 
treatises seem to us inferior to the Kashf al-Mahjub. 


est European students of Sufism; second, 
because it is both a historical and a sys- 
tematical work; and, third, because it 
comprises both the theory (philosophy 
and theology) and the practice of 
Sufism.** The work consists of twenty- 
five chapters, of which the seventh to the 
fourteenth treat of the lives and teach- 
ings of earlier and contemporary mas- 
ters,"? while those following deal topically 
with central tenets and practices of 
Sufism. All through the book opinions and 
apophtegmata (“sayings’’) of authorities 
are cited and anecdotes are narrated to 
illustrate the theory of al-Hujwiri him- 
self or those of the elders.?° Such funda- 
mental notions as that of knowledge, of 
poverty, and of “blame” in Sufism are 
taken up first (chaps. i-vi), while the 
main body of the theoretical section is 
arranged in chapters dealing with the 
successive “uncovering of veils,” of 
which there are eleven (xv-xxv).7" The 
author says that he has composed his 
book for “polishers of hearts” who “are 
infected by the veil of clouding” (while 
the veil of ‘‘clouding” can be quickly re- 
moved, that of “covering” can “never 
be removed’’), in whom, however, ‘the 
substance of the light of truth exists, so 
that they may find their way to spiritual 
reality.”” This way, al-Hujwiri states, is 


18 For the Sufi terminology cf. L. Massignon, 
Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique musulmane (Paris: Geuthner, 1922); and 
the articles on “dervish,” “tasawwuf,” and “tariqa” 
in Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 949 ff.; IV, 687 ff.; 
667 ff.; and “‘Sufis” in ERE, XII, 10. 

9 Cf. esp. Kashf al-Mahjub, chap. xiv. 

20 Cf. the discussion on the saintliness of the 
imams (first caliphs) and their successors (chaps. 


vii ff.). On Alias the shaikh (“leader”) of the theory 
and practice of Sufism see ibid., p. 74. 


21 The notion of “‘veiling”’ is developed further by 
al-Ghazzali (cf. Smith, Al-Ghazali, the Mystic, 
pp. 147 ff.; W. H. T. Gairdner, Al Ghazzali’s Mishkat 
al anwar [London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1924], 
pp. 5 fi.). 
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difficult to travel except “for those who 
were created for that purpose” (p. 4). 
Because all human action and inaction is 
the act and creation of God, it is neces- 
sary to invoke his help (p. 6). We are re- 
minded that Sufism has already a history 
of severai centuries behind it. The times 
seem not favorable to accepting its teach- 
ings. ““Nowadays true spiritualism is as 
rare as the philosophers’ stone” (p. 7). 
“Everyone makes pretentions, none at- 
tains to reality.” An older authority 
(al-Sayrafi [d. 961]) is quoted by al- 
Hujwiri: “The depravity of men’s hearts 
is in proportion to the depravity of the 
age”’ (p. 16). Men are deeply “veiled” by 
their gross views; “substances, acci- 
dents, elements, bodies, forms, and 
properties,” the favorite terms of the 
philosophers, are but ‘‘veils.”” Therefore, 
the author sets himself the task to ex- 
plain the “veils,” the stages and the 
“stations” by which the spirit is freed 
and the way to God is opened (Intro- 
duction). 

As in the other religious communities 
mentioned, the Moslem contemplatives 
have differed in their estimation of the 
nature and value of knowledge.” Al- 
Hujwiri, conscious of the fact that knowl- 
edge is ‘immense and life is short,” is of 
the opinion that knowledge is obligatory 
only in so far as it is requisite for acting 
rightly (p. 11). He refers to the Scrip- 
ture (Koran 2:96): “God condemns 
those who learn useless knowledge.” 
Knowledge and action cannot and should 
not be separated. The Prophet’s word is 
quoted: “The devotee without divinity is 
like a donkey turning a mill,” and refer- 
ence is made to the ignoramuses among 
the Sufis who “graze in the fields of heed- 


22 Al-Muhasibi (d. 857) first systematically classi- 
fied ‘‘states.”’ Cf., for his teachings, Massignon, 
Essai, pp. 211 ff.; Smith, An Early Mystic, esp. 
chap. x.; Arberry, Introduction, pp. 62-63; Smith, 
Al-Ghazali, pp. 123-24. 


lessness and imagine that it is the field of 
sainthood” (p. 148). We are reminded 
that for knowledge without action there 
will not be heavenly reward (p. 12). Ac- 
cording to an older master, whom our 
author quotes, those who are satisfied 
with disputation about knowledge and 
do not practice discipline become here- 
tics; and those who are satisfied with the 
study of canon law and do not practice 
abstinence become wicked (p. 17; cf. 
also pp. 95-96 and 132). Al-Hujwiri dis- 
tinguishes divine and human knowledge, 
of which the former is infinitely the supe- 
rior. An earlier Sufi is quoted who said 
that he had chosen four things to know, 
discarding all other knowledge: first, that 
his daily bread was apportioned to him, 
which, because it would neither increase 
nor diminish, he would cease to seek to 
augment; second, that he owed to God a 
debt nobody else would pay for him and 
which he therefore was occupied with 
paying; third, that he was pursued by 
One (death) whom he could not escape, 
hence he had prepared to meet him; 
fourth, that God was observing him 
wherefore he was ashamed to do what he 
ought not (p. 130). Any Moslem, as also 
any Christian or Jewish theologian, 
would agree with al-Hujwiri’s definition 
of the object of human knowledge: to 
know God and his commandments. Al- 
Hujwiri recalls a typical Sufi doctrine 
when he stresses the necessity of the 
knowledge of “time” (wagt), that is, of 
the actual spiritual state of a person. 
Man is determined and can be judged, 
says our author, according to his 
“achievements,” which are, first, exter- 
nal profession of faith and internal at- 
tainment of true knowledge and, second, 
external practice of devotion and internal 
seriousness of intention. The external 
and internal aspects are declared to be in- 
separable, an indication that al-Hujwiri 
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steers a middle course between the for- 
malism of the opus operatum and the 
antinomianism characteristic of the ex- 
treme spiritualists. Knowledge of the law 
(shari‘at) is asindispensable as knowledge 
of the truth (hagigat) (on the identity 
of both see pp. 139-40). Both are tri- 
partite, the former including knowledge 
of the Koran, Sunna (“tradition”), and 
ijma‘ (“consensus”); the latter, knowl- 
edge of the essence and unity, of the at- 
tributes, and of the actions and the wis- 
dom of God (p. 14). The views of the 
“sophists” who negate knowledge is ex- 
pressly refuted by our author. He agrees, 
however, with one of his most famous 
predecessors among the Sufi teachers, al- 
Bistami (d. 875), whom he quotes as 
saying: “I strove in the spiritual combat 
for thirty years, and I found nothing 
harder to me than knowledge and its 
pursuit” (pp. 17-18).?* In the chapters 
devoted to the “uncovering” of the first 
three “veils,” al-Hujwiri expounds his 
doctrine of God under the headings of 
“Knowledge of God,” “Unification,” and 
“Faith.” He refers to a saying of Moham- 
med: “If ye know God as He ought to be 
known, ye would walk on the seas, and 
mountains would move at your call” 
(p. 267). Theologians, canonists, and 
others regard right cognition of God (“ilm) 
as the true knowledge; the Sufi masters, 
according to Al-Hujwiri, call right “‘feel- 
ing” (hal) by this term (p. 267). Our 
author distinguishes between the cause 
and the means of true knowledge; sound- 
ness of reason and regard for evidences 
are means, whereas only God, as man’s 
“only guide and enlightener,” is its cause 
(p. 268). It is a mistake to assume that 
any created being, by demonstration, is 


23 For other important references in al-Hujwiri’s 
refutation of the erroneous teachings of his predeces- 


sors see especially the numerous “excurses” of his 
book. 


capable of leading anyone to God. Even 
Mohammed or Jesus could not (p. 273), 
as al-Hujwiri makes plain. He expressly 
rejects two other theories of how true 
knowledge is brought about: that of in- 
spiration, which he illustrates by the 
teaching of the Brahmins, and that of 
intuition (cf. the definitions of older 
masters on true knowledge on pp. 274 
ff.). With regard to “Unification” (¢aw- 
hid), a notion of central importance in 
the teachings of all Sufis (the different 
Sufi groups which are surveyed in chap- 
ter xiv are said to differ from one another 
in devotional practices and ascetic dis- 
ciplines but to agree in the fundamentals 
and derivatives of religious law and of 
unification [p. 176]), our author holds 
that it implies two things: assertion of 
the unity of a thing and perfect knowl- 
edge of it (p. 278). In the case of God’s 
unity these are: first, God’s own knowl- 
edge of his unity; second, the creation of 
the notion of unification in the human 
heart; and, finally, men’s actual knowl- 
edge of the unity in God. A realization of 
God’s unity enables the true knower 
(muwahhidun) to predicate definitely cer- 
tain attributes of the Divine and their 
eternity. Any form of separation or dual- 
ism is thus excluded. The views of the 
‘““Magians,” of the philosophers of na- 
ture, of the astronomers, and of the ra- 
tionalists (mu‘tazilites) are repudiated, 
since they affirm (several) “creators” and 
“artificers.” As to the nature of faith 
(iman), al-Hujwiri reminds us, different 
opinions have been set forth by Moslem 
theologians: the Mu‘tazilites (rational- 
ists) include practical devotions under 
this term; some consider it to be simply 
a verbal profession; for some it is only 
knowledge of God; and for others mere 
verification. Even Sufi masters are di- 
vided on the question as to whether, in 
addition to verbal profession and verifi- 
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cation, it is also practice (p. 286). How- 
ever, al-Hujwiri sees theologians and 
Sufis agreeing in the assumption that 
faith has a principle (“verification in the 
heart”) and a derivative (“observance of 
the divine command”). The first without 
the second “does not involve security” 
(p. 287). The longing of the heart for God 
is a manifestation of love; faith and true 
knowledge are signs of love, as is obedi- 
ence. Al-Hujwiri repudiates all antino- 
mianism: “I reply that when you know 
Him, the heart is filled with longing and 
His command is held in greater venera- 
tion than before” (p. 288). It is correct to 
say neither that faith is man’s work nor 
that it is exclusively God’s work; “the 
doctrine of unification is less than com- 
pulsion [by God] and more than free will 
{on the side of man]” (p. 288). Rather it 
is held that inclination to believe is the 
guidance of God, while belief is the act of 
man (cf. pp. 36-37). 


IV 


With the theologians and canonists, 
al-Hujwiri believes in God’s predestina- 
tion. Of a human being two things are 
expected; one is theoretical and the other 
is practical. The first is to understand 
that all good and evil is preordained; the 
other is to obey God’s commands. “Pre- 
destination can never become an argu- 
ment for neglecting these”’ (p. 104). Pre- 
destination, in other words, does not pre- 
clude the exertion of man’s will. In order 
to understand al-Hujwiri’s position in 
this question which has been so heatedly 
discussed in Moslem theology, we have 
to consider his theory of ‘“‘states.’’4 
Blending notions developed by his prede- 
cessors and anxious to avoid certain ex- 
treme consequences which some of them 


24Cf. Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 56 ff.; Arberry, 
Doctrine, chaps. xxi, xxii; Smith, An Early Mystic, 
chap. vi. 


have drawn, owing to an overemphasis 
upon one of these notions, al-Hujwiri 
distinguishes between “Time” (wagt), 
“Station” (magam), and “Favor” (hal) 
(pp. 367 ff., 180 ff.). The first, which we 
could paraphrase by the Greek term 
kairos, denotes a fleeting realization of 
the “unity” wrought by thought and 
“made possible by God’s grace.’’ When 
a man’s power of volition is cut off from 
him, whatever he does or experiences, is 
the result of time (wagt) (p. 368). It is 
therefore called a “sword” because it 
cuts the roots of the future and the past. 
Now Time needs Favor to stabilize it, 
“for, when someone has wagt without hal 
he may lose it, but with a/ all his states 
become wagt and that cannot be lost” 
(p. 369). Jacob was a possessor of wagt, 
“now blinded by separation, now re- 
stored to sight by union.” Abraham 
possessed hal: “The sun and mcon and 
stars contributed to his kal, but he, while 
he gazed, was independent of them: 
whatever he looked on, he saw God only, 
and he said: ‘I love not them that set’ ”’ 
(Koran 4:76) (p. 370). Station (magam)* 
is “a stage on the way to unification 
reached by fulfilment of one’s obligations 
with strenuous exertion and pure inten- 
tion.’’ The examplesof magamat whichour 
author gives are: repentance as Adam’s, 
resignation as Abraham’s, sorrow as 
David’s, hope as Jesus’, praise (dhikr) as 
Mohammed’s magam. The clearest defi- 
nition of the difference between hal and 
magam is suggested by al-Hujwiri in con- 
nection with his discussion of al-Muha- 
sibi’s views: “The term station (maqam) 
denotes the way of the seeker and his 
progress in the field of exertion and his 
rank before God in relation to his merit, 
the favor (hal) denotes the favor and 
grace which God bestows... without 


25 For al-Muhasibi’s doctrine of grace cf. Smith, 


An Early Mystic, pp. 178 ff. 
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any mortification on the seeker’s part” 
(p. 181). 

The “formalists,” on the one hand, are 
satisfied with the distinction between the 
knowledge that this world is perishable 
(relative concept of annihilation) and the 
notion that the next is everlasting (con- 
cept of subsistence) (p. 242). Certain 
radical Sufis, on the other hand, contend 
for total annihilation. Our author holds 
that the terms “‘subsistence”’ (baga) and 
“annihilation” (fana)*® do not refer to 
knowledge or state but rather to the 
degree of purification of holy men who 
have overcome these and have “‘purpose- 
ly” become “‘annihilated in the object of 
desire and in the very essence of desire 
have lost al) desire of their own’”’ (perfect 
subsistence) (p. 242). “In annihilation 
there is no love or hate, and in subsist- 
ence there is no consciousness of union or 
separation.” In this connection al-Huj- 
wiri directs his polemic against the 
Syrian Christians, who believe, according 
to him, that Mary by self-mortification 
annihilated all attributes of humanity 
and that the divine substance became 
attached to her and through her was 
transmitted to Jesus, whose subsistence 
is supposed to be produced by the realiza- 
tion of the subsistence of God (p. 244). 
Man’s will is phenomenal; it is an attri- 
bute by which he is veiled from God. 
God’s will is eternal. When it becomes 
subsistent in regard to man, his will is 
annihilated (pp. 171, 245). Then “he is 
made divine (rabbani) in the disappear- 
ance of humanity,” and “gold and earth 
are the same for him.” Al-Hujwiri adds a 
quite characteristic observation: “The 
ordinances which others find hard to 
keep become easy for him”’ (p. 33). 

The theory of annihilation is, of course, 
most intimately connected with the con- 


% Cf. Arberry, Doctrine, chap. lix.; cf. Nicholson, 
Idea of Personality, pp. 13 ff. 


cept of the aim and goal of the religious 
life. Again al-Hujwiri steers a middle 
course between the definition of the “for- 
malists” and the claims of the radical 
Sufis. The two terms which he sets out to 
clarify here are “union” (jam‘) and “‘sep- 
aration” (tafiqa).27 According to him, the 
real mystery of union is “the knowledge 
of the will of God,’ while separation is 
“the manifestation of that which he 
commands and forbids.”’ ‘‘Union is that 
which he unites with His attributes, and 
separation is that which he separates by 
His acts” (p. 33). Again the criterion is 
introduced by which our author distin- 
guishes between station and favor; that 
between God’s grace and man’s striving: 
“‘Whatever is gained by mortification is 
‘separation,’ and whatever is solely the 
result of divine favor and guidance is 
‘union’”’ (p. 254). When he says that “it 
may happen that God’s love holds abso- 
lute sway over the hearts of His serv- 
ants” and that his servants’ reason and 
natural faculties are too weak to sustain 
its rapture and intensity and he loses all 
control over his power to act (p. 254), he 
seems to make concessions to an extreme 
definition of “union.” Yet the author of 
the Kashf al-Mahjub is at pains to re- 
pudiate the notions of those who defend 
a unio substantialis as it is implied in the 
terms “mingling” of substances (im- 
tizaj) or identification (i#tihad)—with his 
creation—or incarnation (hall) (p. 254; 
cf. also pp. 260 ff.). God is exalted far 
above that and “far above what the 
heretics ascribe to Him” (p. 254). In a 
very significant phrase al-Hujwiri states 
that ‘we live through His creation, not 
through His essence and attributes” 
(p. 268). To say that the saints of God 


27Q0n the notion of union of al-Junaid and al- 
Qushairi see Massignon, La Passion; Hartmann, 
op. cit., pp. 48 ff.; of al-Muhasibi see Smith, An 
Early Mystic, chaps. ix, xii; of al-Kalabadhi see 
Arberry, Doctrine, chaps. xxxii, |, lv, Ixi. 
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are “united” by their inward feelings and 
“separated” by their outward behavior 
means that “‘the interna] union strength- 
ens their love of God and the external 
separation assures the right fulfilment 
of their duties toward Him as His serv- 
ants” (p. 255; cf. p 131). It is only logi- 
cal, therefore, that al-Hujwiri sides in 
this controversy with those who prefer to 
characterize the rapture of love for God 
by “sobriety” (al-Junaid) and against 
those who favor “intoxication” (al- 
Bistami and al-Halladj) (pp. 184 ff.). 
Intoxication, al-Hujwiri says, is “to fan- 
cy oneself annihilated while the attri- 
butes subsist, and this is a ‘veil.’” 
Sobriety, on the other hand, is the vision 
of subsistence with the attributes an- 
nihilated, and that is actual revelation 
(p. 187). 

The interpretation of the notions of 
“Presence” (hudur) and ‘Absence’ 
(ghaybat) correspond to his general prin- 
ciples.* The former is defined by our 
author as “presence of the heart,’’ mean- 
ing that that which is “absent’’ (God) 
has the same force as that which is visible 
to the heart, while ‘‘absence is absence of 
the heart from all things except God”’ to 
the extent that the heart becomes “ab- 
sent from its own absence.” Absence 
from one’s self therefore is presence with 
God and vice versa (p. 248; cf. p. 144). 

There is an intimate connection be- 
tween the ideas of “Presence” and of 
“Preference” (ithar). The lover of God 
prefers him to anything else. Two kinds 
of preference are identified by the author 
of the Kashf al-Mahjub (pp. 190 ff.): 
that of love, in which there is “nothing 
but pleasure and delight,” and that of 
companionship, which is more demand- 

28 Qn dhikr, the practice of the cultivation of 
Divine Presence, cf. also Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 
34 ff.; for al-Ghazzali’s teaching and its resemblance 


to that of Brother Lawrence cf. Zwemer, op. cit., 
p. 248, and Smith, Al-Ghazali, pp. 96 ff. 


ing. The latter consists in maintaining 
the rights of the person with whom one 
associates and in helping him (pp. 
190 ff.). The “Uncovering of the Ninth 
Veil” is concerned with the rules which 
follow from his principles (cf. below, 
Sec. VII). 
V 

We are now prepared to consider al- 
Hujwiri’s understanding of the practice 
of Sufism. He does not want to quarrel 
about the right name or designation: 
‘“Tdeas are unrelated to things which 
bear names.” However, to deny the es- 
sential ideas would be tantamount to a 
denial of the “whole sacred law of the 
Apostle” (p. 44). Al-Hujwiri follows his 
usual method of examining the apophieg- 
mata of older masters and some of the 
contemporary practices, indicating his 
approval or disapproval without devel- 
oping a comprehensive theory of his own. 
We have referred already to the complaint 
that in his time God seemed to have 
“veiled,” as al-Hujwiri says, most people 
from Sufism and its followers, concealing 
its mysteries from their hearts (p. 31). 
So the outward forms are taken for the 
real thing, and they are condemned all 
too often because of a lack of understand- 
ing of their true meaning (cf. p. 86). With 
all great Christian, Jewish, Hindu, and 
Buddhist spiritual leaders, our author 
considers purification as a first and in- 
dispensable step. “The true Sufi is he 
who leaves impurity behind” (p. 32). An 
older authority is quoted to the effect 
that the “combination of the light of the 
sun and moon when they are in conjunc- 
tion, is like the purity of Love and Unifi- 
cation when they are mingled together” 
(p. 33). In Platonic fashion al-Hujwiri 
refers to purity as “a resplendent and 
manifest idea of which Sufism is an imi- 
tation” (p. 35). There are three grades of 
aspirants: those who copy for external 
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benefit the ways of the Sufi; those who 
try to reach perfection by self-mortifica- 
tion; and the true Sufis, who are dead to 
self and living by the Truth, having es- 
caped from the grip of human frailties 
(p. 35). In his discussion of the teachings 
of a contemporary Sufi who stressed 
mortification (Sahl al-Tustari), al-Huj- 
wiri develops his notion of the “lower 
soul’? as a “veil” and of the nature of 
passions, of which “‘lust’’ is the foremost 
(pp. 196 ff., 207 ff., 135f.). The “un- 
covering” of the fourth “veil” (chap. 
xviii) entails an analysis of what is meant 
by purification. There is an outward and 
an inward kind (p 291). The cleansing of 
the body which the law requires is the 
precondition of prayer; purification of 
the heart is required for true knowledge 
(on the respective merits of poverty and 
purity see chap. v). The Sufis, says al- 
Hujwiri, are always engaged in purifica- 
tion outwardly and in unification in- 
wardly. Of one of his great predecessors 
(al-Shibli [d. 945]) he reports that, while 
purifying himself before entering a 
mosque, he heard a voice crying, “Thou 
hast washed thy outward self but where 
is thy inward purity?” (p. 293). Of the 
same shatkh he tells the following mov- 
ing experience. While purifying himself, 
al-Shibli heard a voice whispering in his 
heart: “Art thou so pure that thou enter- 
est my house with this boldness?” He 
turned back, but the voice asked: ‘Dost 
thou turn back from My door? Whither 
wilt thou go?” He uttered a loud cry. The 
voice said: “Dost thou revile me?” He 
stood silent. The voice said: “Dost thou 
pretend to endure my affliction?” Shibli 
exclaimed: “O God, I implore Thee to 
help me against Thyself” (p. 294). 


29 For al-Muhasibi, who first outlined methodo- 
logically a psychology in Sufism, and his notion of 
the “lower soul” (nafs), cf. Smith, An Early Mystic, 


Pp. 90. 


To purification corresponds Repent- 
ance.3° According to a traditional saying 
attributed to Mohammed, there is noth- 
ing God loves more than a youth who re- 
pents. Repentance implies three things, 
namely, remorse for disobedience, an 
immediate abandonment of sin, and a 
determination not to sin again (p. 294). 
For contrition three causes can be listed: 
fear of divine chastisement, desire for 
divine favor, and, finally, shame before 
God. The first is the station of the mass of 
believers, the second of the saints, and 
the third that of the prophets and 
apostles (p. 295). For al-Hujwiri the re- 
pentance of fear is caused by the revela- 
tion of God’s majesty; that of shame, by 
the vision of God’s beauty (p. 299). The 
deepening of spirituality which we notice 
in comparing the Sufi teachings on re- 
pentance with those of the legalists is 
reflected in the notion of progression: 
“from what is wrong to what is right,” 
“from what is right to what is better,” 
“from self-hood to God.” It is beautifully 
expressed also in a verse of one of the 
most eminent of all Sufis (al-Junaid): 
“When I say: What is my sin? she always 
says in her reply: ‘Thy existence is a sin 
with which no other sin can be com- 
pared’” (p. 294). This interpretation 
comes close to the understanding of the 
greatest of Christian theologians. 

The notion of love so familiar to the 
Christian from the teachings of his Mas- 
ter and of those of great Christian teach- 
ers from St. Augustine down through the 
ages, and to the Hindu through the doc- 
trine of the masters of bhakii, is equally 
fundamental in Sufism.** Following his 


3° Cf, Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 107 ff.; Smith, An 
Early Mystic, pp. 150 ff.; Arberry, Doctrine, chap. 
xxxv; Zwemer, op. cit., pp. 243 ff. 

3 Dhu’! Nun was the first to distinguish the mys- 


tic knowledge of God (ma‘rifat) from the intellectual 
(“ilm) by connecting the former with the love of 
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predecessors, especially Rabia, al-Bis- 
tami, al-Halladj, and al-Junaid, al- 
Hujwiri regards it as a cardinal tenet of 
Sufism.** There are, basically, two forms 
of love (mahabbat) the author of the 
Kashf al-Mahjub holds: that of like to- 
ward like, ‘‘a passion of the lower soul 
with the aim of achieving union with the 
essence of the beloved object by means 
of sexual intercourse” and that of one 
who is unlike the object of his love. We 
can also distinguish three derivative 
kinds of love: first, the restless desire 
(passion) of man for the object, that is, 
created beings; second, God’s beneficence 
by which he imparts the gifts of his grace; 
and, third, the “praise”? bestowed by 
God on man as reward for a good action” 
(p. 306). The love of God, in the second 
meaning, can be regarded as a qualifica- 
tion of his wil/, and by the same token, 
in the third, as part of his word (kalam). 
The love of man for God can never be of 
the first kind. It consists in ““veneration”’ 
and “magnification,” grows with the 
“remembrance” of him (dhikr) to the 
exclusion of anything else (avoidance of 
idolatry [shirk]), and is restless in its de- 
sire for vision of him (p. 307). (The argu- 
ment that when a man is overcome with 
love for the “Agent” he sees no longer 
his act but only the “Agent,” as one sees 


God (muhabbat) (R. A. Nicholson, The Idea of Per- 
sonality in Sufism, p. 9). For Rabia cf. Smith, Rabia, 
the Mystic (Cambridge: University Press 1928); for 
al-Muhasibi see Smith, An Early Mystic, pp. 233 ff.; 
for Kalabadhi see Arberry, Doctrine, chap. li; for 
al-Qushairi see Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 62 ff., 75; for 
Al-Ghazzali see Smith, Al-Ghazali, the Mystic, 
chap. xii. 


32 Love for the prophet, surpassing belief and 
reverence, is an important feature of Sufism. “Um 
ihre Gefiihle fiir den Propheten auszudriicken, 
greifen die Mystiker immer auf das Wort Liebe, ja 
der Prophet wird gleichsam in die mystische 
Gottesliebe mithineingezogen’”’ (Tor Andrae, Die 
person Muhammeds (Stockholm: Norstedt, 1918], 
p. 384; cf. pp. 367 ff.). 


only the painter when looking at a pic- 
ture [pp. 91, 127], reminds us of Augus- 
tine’s Confessions.) The typically Sufi 
notion of love comes into its own with 
al-Hujwiri’s division of believers into 
those “‘who are led by the contemplation 
of God’s beneficence to a love of Him” 
and those “who are so enraptured by 
love that they regard all favors as a veil 
between themselves and God” (p. 308). 
Realizing the difference between the Sufi 
notion of love, as defined in this second 
alternative, and the traditional theologi- 
cal and legal teachings, al-Hujwiri is 
anxious to make clear that he does not 
intend to follow the extremists among 
the Sufi exalters of excessive love (“ishq) 
and total annihilation (pp. 310 ff.). He 
takes issue with al-Halladj (quoting the 
famous statement, “It is enough for the 
lover that he should make the One single,” 
which brought this mystic to the scaf- 
fold), though he exculpates him and 
wants to see any judgment suspended 
because “‘a person overcome with rapture 
has not the power of expressing himself 
correctly, so that the meaning of his 
words could be easily misunderstood” 
(pp. 150 ff.). But it is sheer heresy, ac- 
cording to al-Hujwiri, to declare, as some 
have done, that obedience is no longer 
required when a certain degree of love 
has been obtained (p. 312). The law is 
never abrogated, he says. But he is in- 
clined to agree with the statement of an 
elder Sufi to the effect that “tranquillity 
is unlawful to the saints of God” because 
“they are not permitted to rest here, ab- 
sent from God, nor there, because of the 
rapture of joy in the beatific vision,” 
wherefore al-Hujwiri does not hesitate to 
conclude that “the annihilation of the 
lover in the everlastingness of love 
is more perfect than his subsistence 
through the everlastingness of love” 


(p. 107). 
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VI 

The gap that seems to exist between 
the Islam of the highly spiritualized 
aphorisms of the Sufi saints and that of 
the ordinances of the traditional reli- 
gion’ as interpreted by the theologians 
and canonists (cf. p. 132), is bridged by 
the method of exegesis which is em- 
ployed in the Kashf al-Mahjub. Quoting 
an elder who has said, “Sufism is good 
nature,” al-Hujwiri proceeds to interpret 
this aphorism as requiring rectitude in 
three kinds of attitudes: that toward God 
by fulfilment of his commandments with- 
out hypocrisy; that toward men by show- 
ing respect toward one’s superiors, kind- 
ness toward inferiors, and justice toward 
one’s equals; and, finally, that toward 
one’s self “by abandoning the flesh and 
the devil” (p. 42). He agrees with one of 
his predecessors that ‘Sufism consists 
entirely of behaviour’’ (cf. p. 148).34 Prac- 
tices and “sciences” are not enough, as 
they can be acquired by effort and in- 
struction; moral principles are needed 
with which actions have to square. Mos- 
lem theologians have always stressed 
sincerity (pp. 86-87) and intention. The 
author of the Kashf al-Mahjub also con- 
siders it a necessary preliminary to every 
act. Hunger serves as an example. No 
reward is given for it in the next world, 
but, if it is preceded by the intention of 
fasting, one becomes “‘one of the favorites 
of God” (p. 4). Hardly any other virtue 
is extolled as highly among Sufis as 
poverty. Innumerable sayings praising 
true poverty have been handed down. 


33 Al-Hujwiri is preceded in his via media by al- 
Muhasibi (cf. Smith, An Early Mystic, p. 254). See, 
for al-Kalabadhi, Arberry, Doctrine, chaps. xxv ff.; 
for al-Ghazzali, whose spiritual interpretation of the 
ordinances is especially impressive, Zwemer, 0). cit., 
pp. 230 fi. 


34But cf. al-Kalabadhi’s definition (Arberry, 
Doctrine, pp. 78-79). 


Al-Hujwiri refers to quite a few of them 
(chaps. ii and v). He distinguishes be- 
tween its “form,” which is “destitution 
and indigence,”’ and its “‘essence,’”’ which 
he defines as “good fortune and free 
choice” (p. 20). The belief that worldly 
possessions hold back the friend of God 
from contentment, al-Hujwiri shares 
with the ascetics of all ages. Yet there 
have been some who have expressed dif- 
ferent views, regarding wealth as a gift of 
God or as a trust with increased responsi- 
bility. But what is really involved, our 
author insists, is not “acquisition of a 
benefit” but “acquisition of the Benefac- 
tor” (p. 22). “The rich man is he who is 
enriched by God” (p. 23). True wealth is 
not compatible with “the survival of any 
attribute”; it involves the “annihilation 
of attributes” (pp. 23, 127). Thus the 
statement of a contemporary sage is to 
be understood to the effect that “the 
poor man is not he whose hand is empty 
of provisions but he whose nature is emp- 
ty of desires” (p. 25). The celebrated 
Junaid is credited by our author with 
this summary: ‘People have spoken 
much concerning poverty and wealth, 
and have chosen one or the other for 
themselves, but I choose whichever state 
God chooses for me and keeps me in; if 
He keeps me rich I will not be forgetful, 
and if He wishes me to be poor I will not 
be covetous and rebellious” (p. 24). 

In the same way in which Sufism has 
spiritualized the notion of poverty, its 
masters have been concerned to reinter- 
pret the basic ordinances (“pillars”) of 
the Moslem faith: prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage. Al-Hujwiri 
treats of these in the nineteenth to the 
twenty-second chapters of his work. Ref- 
erence is made to a word ascribed to the 
Prophet: “In prayer lies my delight” 
(p. 302). Our author holds that for 
novices the whole way to God is included 
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in the term “prayer.” In it their “sta- 
tions” are revealed. What repentance is 
for the adept, purification is for the 
novice; the place of meditation (dhikr) is 
taken by the reciting of the Koran, that 
of humility by the bowing of the head; 
instead of ascertaining the Qibla (direc- 
tion of prayer), the novice depends upon 
the guidance of a spiritual director, salu- 
tation takes the place of detachment 
from the world, etc. (p. 301).%° It is cus- 
tomary among some Sufis to perform the 
obligatory prayers openly while conceal- 
ing the supererogatory for fear of osten- 
tation or hypocrisy (p. 304). Any benefit 
received from God, not only property, 
should lead, according to al-Hujwiri, to 
“thanksgiving,” that is, giving of alms 
(p. 314). Hence this ordinance is binding 
on rich and poor alike. It calls for gener- 
osity because “‘infinite blessings call for 
infinite, not just statutory, thanks.” To 
refuse to accept alms, as some Sufis have 
done, is not right, since they should be 
regarded as a chance of relieving a 
brother-Moslem of his obligation. God, 
al-Hujwiri says, “afflicts the dervish with 
a slight want in order that worldlings may 
be able to perform what is incumbent 
upon them” (p. 316). Liberality thus is 
so important that it would be called the 
first step in Sufism (cf.'pp. 190 ff., 114- 
15, 124-25). It means that one should 
follow one’s first thought and not yield 
to the second which may be inspired by 
avarice—a vice detestable to the “friend 
of God”—“for the first thought is un- 
questionably from God” (p. 318). As 
Christian and Hindu ascetics are fond 
of telling us, hunger, though an affliction 
of the body, may “illuminate the heart 


35Cf., for al-Muhasibi’s devotional teachings, 
Smith, An Early Mystic, chap. xi. 


36 Concerning the novices as “masters of their 
hearts” and the adepts as “‘under the dominion of 
their hearts,” see Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 85. 


and purify the soul.” Al-Hujwiri quotes 
Junaid again to the effect that “fasting 
is half of the way” (p. 320). It is not diffi- 
cult for him to recall copious anecdotes 
illustrating the not infrequently exces- 
sive practice of abstinence among Sufis 
(chap. xxi). Because the “lower soul” be- 
comes stronger by nourishing the “natu- 
ral humours” and the diffusion of pas- 
sions produces in every man “a different 
kind of veil,” those desirous to penetrate 
into the mysteries of God have to 
strengthen the powers of reason, which 
is done by abstinence (p. 325). The 
spiritual interpretation applied to the 
other requirements of faith is also used 
by the Sufis with respect to the pilgrim- 
age. According to the rules of typology, 
Abraham is regarded as having had two 
“stations”: Mecca as that of his body, 
and ‘‘friendship”—he is the friend of 
God (khalil uPllah)—as that of his soul 
(p. 326). “To enter the bodily station is 
to be secure from enemies and their 
swords, but to enter the spiritual station 
is to be secure from separation [from 
God] and its consequences” (p. 327). Al- 
Hujwiri draws a detailed parallel between 
the various prescribed steps in the pil- 
grimage as required by the law and the 
corresponding inner states of contempla- 
tion (cf. pp. 329 ff. on contemplation). 
Because there are these two kinds of pil- 
grimage, that in the “absence”’ and that 
in the “presence” of God, “anyone who 
is absent from Him at Mekka is in the 
same position as though he were absent 
from Him in his own house, and one who 
is present with God in his own house is 
as if he were present with God at Mekka” 
(p. 329). 

We saw that Sufism is defined pars pro 
toto by some of its exponents as behavior. 
Islam has developed a special discipline, 
called adab,37 concerned with rules of 


37 Cf. von Grunebaum, op. cit., pp. 250 ff. 
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proper conduct. For all “stations” there 
are such adab: “for men in general they 
consist in the observance of ‘virtue’ ”’ 
(muruwwat),** “for the religious in that 
of the Sunna, for those inhabiting the 
realm of love in that of respect” (pp. 334, 
341). The rules of discipline are threefold, 
regulating attitudes toward God, toward 
one’s self, and in social intercourse.*? 
These go into great detail especially with 
regard to “companionship.” 


Vil 

“The Uncovering of the Ninth Veil” is 
concerned with the principles and rules 
of companionship (chap. xxiii), a topic 
highly popular in both traditional and 
Sufi theology and ethics (cf. p. 338).‘ 
Al-Hujwiri insists that ,companionship 
must be for God’s sake, not for the grati- 
fication of the “lower soul”’ or for selfish 
interests (pp. 337, 339). “Whoever is de- 
tained by a created thing from that 
which is uncreated is without worth and 
value” (p. 107). Solitude has its dangers, 
as a traditional saying of the Prophet 
indicates: “Satan is with the solitary but 
he is farther away from two who are to- 
gether” (p. 338). It is interesting to note 
the difference between Sufism, on the one 
side, and Hindu and Buddhist notions, 
on the other, in this respect. The latter 
have always encouraged the solitary 
search for truth (Yogin, Prateyka- 
buddha). Al-Hujwiri enunciates as the 
principle of sufi companionship the rule 
to treat everyone according to his ‘“de- 

38“Futuwwa” (art.), EJ, II, 123 ff.; R. Hart- 
mann, “Futuwwa and Malama.” ZDMG, LXXII 
(1918), 193 ff.; and J. Wach, Sociology of Religion 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944), pp. 
249 ff. 

39 Hartmann, Al-Kushairi, pp. 113 ff. 


4° Cf. Zwemer’s discussion of al-Ghazzali’s Al 
adab fi din (“Ethics in Religion”’), of. cit., pp. 175 ff., 
201 ff. The division of the respective chapters of 
Ghazzali’s main work clearly reflects al-Hujwiri’s 
work (op. cit., p. 180). 


gree” (p. 339; cf. above on “states”). The 
aspirant should associate either with one 
who is superior or with one who is inferior 
to him, so that a definite benefit from 
such an association is assured for at least 
one, or for the two involved. 

According to al-Hujwiri’s typology, 
there are ‘‘cultured” people and those 
without culture (cf. above on adab). 
Among the former are found three 
classes: (1) “‘worldlings,” (2) the reli- 
gious whose culture consists in disciplin- 
ing the “lower soul” and observing the 
legal ordinances, and (3) the elect (Sufis), 
who “keep watch over their hearts” and 
are “guarding the state they are in.’’ As 
other treatises devoted to Sufi practices, 
the Kashf al-Mahjub includes not only 
general rules of behavior but develops 
“middle principles” which regulate the 
application of the former to concrete 
situations (casuistry). We cannot go very 
deeply into these interesting matters 
here. Suffice it to note that detailed rules 
are given for the conduct of the “resi- 
dent” as well as the traveling “der- 
vishes”’ (Sufis) for eating, walking, sleep- 
ing, and speech (pp. 340 ff.). It is inter- 
esting to compare these with the precepts 
laid down by Clement of Alexandria con- 
cerning the very same matters (Paeda- 
gogus ii).** Only two issues need com- 
ment. One is marriage; the other is 
“audition.” Regarding the first, al-Huj- 
wiri develops views which indicate his 
usual disinclination to follow either the 
“formalists” or the extreme ascetics. He 
is in agreement with traditional Islam 
when he stresses that ‘‘no companionship 
is equal in reverence and security to mar- 
riage when husband and wife are well 
suited to each other,” adding, however, 
that “no torment and anxiety is so great 
as an uncongenial wife” (p. 361). He says 


4 The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo: Christian 
Literature Pub. Co., 1885), II, 231 ff. 
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that ‘‘in our time it is impossible for any- 
one to have a suitable wife, that is, one 
whose wants are not excessive and whose 
demands are not unreasonable,”’ so that 
many have adopted celibacy mindful of 
the hadith (tradition): ‘“The best of men 
in latter days will be those who are light 
of back” (p. 363). The dervish therefore 
must first consider what he is doing and 
clearly envisage the evils of both mar- 
riage and celibacy, the former danger 
being “preoccupation of the mind with 
what is other than God and distraction 
of the body for sensual pleasure,” and the 
latter, “the neglect of the ‘apostolic’ cus- 
tom and the fostering of lust in the heart 
with resulting dangers” (p. 363). Wisely 
our author remarks that a man is not 
ruined by marriage or by celibacy but 
that the mischief consists in “asserting 
one’s will and in yielding to one’s de- 
sires” (p. 365). Whereas in other manuals 
of Sufi theory and life the relation of the 
spiritual guide (pir)? to the disciple 
(murid) is expounded at some length,* 
al-Hujwiri discusses it only in passing 
(pp. 54 ff., 85, 118, 104, 128-33, 194). An 
elder is quoted by him to the effect that 
“it is better for a novice to be under the 
authority of a cat than under his own” 
(p. 104). The novice should undergo 
three years of spiritual discipline under 
guidance before he is admitted to the 
path (¢ariqa): the first he must serve the 
people; the second, God; the third, he 
must “watch over his own heart” (p. 54). 
Upon achieving detachment from ‘‘heed- 


# For Mohammed as the prototype of the spirit- 
ual guide (shaikh) in Sufism see Andrae, op. Cit., 
pp. 367 ff. 

43 Cf. Hartmann, Al-Kuschairi, pp. 101 ff., 176 ff.; 
for Suhrawardi see J. Wach, Meister und Jiinger 
(Leipzig: Ed. Pfeiffer, 1925), pp. 72 ff.; for Ghazzali 
see Smith, Al-Ghazali, the Mystic, p. 152. Cf. also 
generally M. Buber, “Der Ort des Chassidismus in 
der Religionsgeschichte,” Theol. Zeitschrift, II 
(1946), 438 ff. 


lessness and selfishness,” he is ready for 
investment with the “garment of piety” 
(muragga‘a) (the Sufi garb). This investi- 
ture can be performed only by one who 
has traveled the whole path, has experi- 
enced the ‘‘states,”’ knows the “nature of 
actions,” and is familiar with both divine 
majesty (jamal) and divine beauty (jala/) 
(pp. 177, 376). As “physicians of souls,” 
the Sufi masters know the “treatment”’ 
the disciple needs. As the spiritual guides 
in the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, and 
Buddhist tradition, so the Sufi shaikh has 
an immediate, intuitive insight into the 
inner status of the disciple (firasa) 
(pp. 129, 130).44 Of one of them (Nuri), 
al-Junaid said: ‘He is the spy on men’s 
hearts” (p. 194). Because of the variety 
of “states” mastered by different mas- 
ters, al-Hujwiri considers it permissible 
for a novice to associate successively with 
several (“six or more’’) spiritual teachers 
(p. 134). The human element of jealousy 
is thus also overcome (pp. 133-34). The 
master will examine the disciples’ states 
and judge which point they will ultimate- 
ly reach. Knowing that some will aban- 
don the path, he must dissuade them 
from continuing. If they are promising, 
he must give them “spiritual nourish- 
ment” (p. 55). Once invested with the 
garb, the novice should only under physi- 
cal duress ever let it be torn. So great is 
the mystical power believed to reside in 
the spiritual director that a candidate 
whom he accepts will necessarily become 
a saint (p. 57).4 

The “Uncovering of the Eleventh 
Veil’ (chap. xxv) is concerned with a 
peculiarly Mohammedan issue, that of 
“audition” (sama‘). Generally speaking, 

“Cf. Hartmann, Al-Kuschairi, pp. 148 ff.; 
Andrae, op. cit., pp. 371 ff. 

4s The development of orders (dervish communi- 
ties) in Sufism begins not before the twelfth century; 


here the notion of Shuyuhiyat (spiritual guidance) 
was to play a decisive role. 
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it could be treated in the context of the 
theory of knowledge (cf. above), inas- 
much as hearing is one of the five senses 
through which we gain knowledge. How- 
ever, it is also related to the doctrine of 
the Word, and, to the extent to which it 
is, it has its place in any theological (dog- 
matic) exposition of the Moslem faith. 
But inasmuch as we hear not only God’s 
word (“the most beneficial audition to 
the mind and the most delightful to the 
ear” [p. 394]) but also other speech, 
music, etc., the question arose as to 
where the limits should be drawn in ap- 
proving of audition. Among radical Sufi, 
practices were adopted which appeared 
so dangerous to some authorities that 
they felt compelled to prohibit any audi- 
tion except that of ‘the divine word. A 
casuistic discussion of right and wrong 
audition developed, and to it al-Huj- 
wiri contributes in his usual moderate 
and sagacious way. He goes a great dis- 
tance of the way with the traditionalists 
who consider “‘hearing”’ superior to “‘see- 
ing”; his motivation is that “‘it is hearing 
that makes religion and its ordinances 
obligatory” (pp. 393-94). “‘All Muslims 
are obliged to listen to the Quran” (p. 
396). A criticism of formalists and radical 
Sufis is implied in his reminder that any- 
one who denies audition denies the entire 
religious law. On the other hand, a 
“middle principle” is necessary to deter- 
mine what kind of hearing is inadmis- 
sible. Al-Hujwiri establishes a pragmatic 
one in stating that the lawfulness of hear- 
ing depends on the effect the latter pro- 
duces (p. 402). He discerns that there are 
two classes of “auditors”: those who hear 
the spiritual meaning and those who hear 
the material sound of utterances. Both 
kinds of auditors have their assets and 


# Hartmann, Al-Kuschairi, chap. iv; Arberry. 
Doctrine, chap. lxxv; Smith, An Early Mystic, p. 71, 
and Al-Ghazali, the Mystic, chap. vi. 


their dangers. The reason, our author 
feels, why men are seduced and their pas- 
sions excited by listening to music is that 
“they hear unreally.” If their audition 
corresponded with the reality, they 
would escape from evil consequences 
(p. 403). Even to hear the word of God 
may be without profit to some, while the 
true Sufi perusing a poem may “regard 
the Creator of the poet’s nature and the 
Disposer of his thoughts, and see in the 
act an evidence of the ‘August’” (p. 
403). Al-Hujwiri seems to agree with an 
elder (Shibli) that ‘audition is outwardly 
a temptation and inwardly an admoni- 
tion” (a reminder of the Creator). Temp- 
tation means ‘“‘to be arrested by the me- 
dium or mediator” (the reciter), hence 
al-Hujwiri calls mediated audition a 
“faculty of absence” while immediate 
hearing of “the Beloved” (God) is a 
“faculty of presence” (p. 406; cf. 
above).*7 The theory of “states,’’ which 
has been discussed previously, affords the 
possibility of discerning grades in the 
“reality” of audition. Each Sufi, accord- 
ing to our author, has a particular grade, 
and the feelings which the hearing evokes 
in him are proportionate to his grade, so 
that whatever “penitents” hear aug- 
ments their contrition, what “lovers” 
hear impels them to abandonment, and 
whatever the spiritually deficient hear 
“increases hopelessness.” Audition is 
compared to the sun, which “burning, 
illuminating, and disclosing, shines on all 
things, but affects them differently” 
(p. 407). Beginners upon whom the 
Divine influence begins to work are at 
first not able to absorb it: ‘“‘novices are 
agitated but adepts are tranquil in audi- 
tion” (p. 408). There is great wisdom in 
al-Hujwiri’s statement that, when an 
anchorite goes into a tavern, the tavern 


47 Cf. al-Muhasibi’s views on temptation (Smith, 
An Early Mystic, esp. chap. vii). 
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becomes his cell and that, when a haunt- 
er of taverns goes into a cell, the cell be- 
comes his tavern (p. 409). “Audition” in 
the deeper sense of inviting the Divine 
Presence, he thinks, should not be made 
a habit but should only infrequently be 
practiced so that “it may ever be held in 
reverence” (p. 419). On these principles 
al-Hujwiri’s casuistry of “hearing” is 
based. With regard to the hearing of 
poetry and instrumental music, as well 
as participation in the sacred dance 
(rags) (and ecstatic “rending of gar- 
ments” which may accompany it), the 
presence or absence of the desire for 
“spiritual advantages” (p. 401) is the 
criterion. “Anyone who says that he 
finds no pleasure in sounds and melodies 
and music is either a liar and a hypocrite 
or he is not in his right senses, and is out- 
side the category of men and beasts” 
(p. 401). Our Sufi is not a Puritan. But 
he is also no Epicurean or antinomian: 
“In the present age some people listen to 
music, yet they say, ‘We are listening to 
God,’ and the wicked join with them in 
the audition and are encouraged in their 
wickedness, so that both parties are 
destroyed” (p. 409; cf. pp. 416-17 and 
171). The Koran forbids all ‘idolatry” 
(shirk). It is a long way from this general 
injunction to al-Hujwiri’s special ad- 
monition that “there is nothing in the 
two worlds that is sufficiently important 
to hold man back from God” (p. 113). 


vill 


These are, in broad outline, the views 
of the author of The Unveiling of the 
Veiled, a compendium of Sufi teachings 
and practices of the eleventh century. 
For the Christian reader not familiar 
with this type of attitude in Islam, al- 
Hujwiri’s book will be of interest mainly 
for two reasons. First, it will introduce 
him to a different devotional and mental 


atmosphere than that of traditional 
Mohammedan theology. Yet it does not 
reflect the heterodox climate of the more 
extreme Sufi teachings but represents, 
as it were, the aspirations of moderate 
Sufism, whose function could be charac- 
terized as that of a leaven in the dough 
of the Islamic community. But the Chris- 
tian student, will, second, also note with 
interest the parallels with teachings in 
his own religion. He will find it easy to 
duplicate al-Hujwiri’s notions of knowl- 
edge, of faith, of love, of virtue, and of 
companionship with the utterances and 
statements of Christian theologians 
through the ages. Yet he will, however, 
not be surprised to find so much that is 
familiar to him if he is aware of the pro- 
found influence which early Christian 
thought and practice actually has exerted 
upon early Islam. Especially more recent 
scholarship has proved this to have been 
the case, as we had opportunity to point 
out earlier. } 

There is one more question, however, 
which has as yet not been discussed at 
length in the literature on the subject 
but which is of the greatest interest to 
the historian of religion. How was it 
possible that Mohammedanism could ab- 
sorb so many foreign ideas and practices 
in relatively so short a time without 
losing its identity? It is true, of course, 
that Jewish, Christian, and, to a lesser 
extent, Iranian notions had already been 
absorbed by the founder of Islam. But 
they had been molded by him into an in- 
dependent, highly original, and forceful 
religion. It is easy to overlook the spiri- 
tual depth of Mohammed’s vision if at- 
tention is concentrated upon the creedal 
and legalistic aspects of its development. 
Yet there has always been in Islam from 
the beginning a strong element of protest 
against all enshrining of the spiritual in 


the material. Though the sharp emphasis 
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upon God’s transcendence became miti- 
gated in some of the later theological and 
philosophical teachings under foreign in- 
fluences, the notion of “‘unification”’ and 
the dread of shirk (idolatry) acted as 
constant reminders that God is Spirit and 
that he is One. This emphasis prevented 
Islam from becoming, to the degree to 
which Hinduism and Mahayana Bud- 
dhism have, the receptacle of highly di- 
vergent ideas and practices and from 
ershrining the invisible in the visible. 
For the localization and materialization 
of the holy there was never much room 
in the religion of Mohammed. The idea 
of “incarnation” remained repulsive to 
all but the most extreme among his fol- 
lowers. That meant that it was not diffi- 
cult for spiritually and mystically in- 
clined Moslems to reinterpret the basic 
tenets and ordinances of their religion so 
as to stress the otherness of the holy and 
the inwardness of all acts by which man 
communicates with it. It is characteristic 
that even in Sufism there has never been 
room for a mysticism of nature as we find 
it, notwithstanding the traditional stress 
on the transcendence of God in Judaism, 
in Chassidism. By the same token it is no 
accident that, in some of the modern re- 
form movements in Islam, ‘“‘Puritanism”’ 
(Wahhabi) and Sufism have coalesced 
and both contributed to a constructive 
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criticism of traditionalism. With all this 
we do not mean to imply that the foreign 
influences which have been absorbed 
into Islam have only acted so as to rein- 
force existing tendencies and disposi- 
tions. A careful study of the theology of 
Sufism, tenet by tenet, will easily show 
deep-reaching transformations, changes, 
and deflections (cf. especially the influ- 
ences of the Christian notion of love and 
its reception in Islam). But we do wish to 
point to the power of the initial insights 
with which this religion started and 
which enabled it to reform and rejuve- 
nate itself and yet to preserve, wherever 
it remained genuinely Islamic, its essence 
and genius in spite of all borrowing. 

This is not the place to treat more 
fully a last problem which these consider- 
ations may suggest. It concerns the clas- 
sification of a theology such as that of 
al-Hujwiri. A great deal of confusion 
reigns in the field of the history of Chris- 
tian thought with regard to the use of the 
terms “spiritualism” and “mysticism.” 
We need badly some clarification as to 
terminology. It will depend upon the 
definition of these two terms—and we 
hope to come back to this question very 
soon—how we feel that the teachings 
laid down in The Unveiling of the Veiled 
should be classed. 
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Between Man and Man. By Martin BUBER. 
Translated by RONALD GREGOR SMITH. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 210 pages. $3.50. 


Martin Buber, professor of social philosophy 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, has 
been influential in modern intellectual life for 
twenty-five years, since his I and Thou first ap- 
peared in Germany. In the present volume he 
brings together for English readers five separate 
short works, all of which are amplifications of 
the I and Thou theme. The heart of Buber’s 
philosophy, which has come as an inspiration to 
many, is the conviction that both individualism 
and collectivism miss the deepest realities of 
human life, whereas what is basic is the mutual 
relation between man and man. 

Sections 1 and 2 might be called fragments on 
the nature of dialogue and ‘“‘The Single One,” 
while sections 3 and 4 are addresses on educa- 
tion, one written in 1925 and the other in 1939. 
The 1939 address is concerned with character 
education and is filled with infectious remarks 
on that important subject. Section 5, which 
seems to me the most valuable part of the com- 
pilation and one which makes the book really 
worth producing, is itself a small book of almost 
a hundred pages on philosophical anthropology, 
with the title, ““What Is Man?” If the publishers 
had been content to bring this out alone at a low 
price, it would have served an excellent purpose, 
and the readers might have been far more 
numerous. 

In his consideration of character education, 
Buber places the main emphasis on the cultiva- 
tion of the sense of responsibility for the whole 
life. The present trend toward collectivism, of 
whatever kind, seems to him to be terribly dan- 
gerous because it destroys “the unity of the 
lived life.” This is not a return to individualism 
“but a step beyond all the dividedness of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism.” What we desire is 
a great and full relation between man and man, 
and this is possible only when there exist unified 
and responsible persons. Genuine education of 
character is education for community, but there 
can be no community in a collective, for the 
beneficent tensions between responsible persons 


are thus lost. 


It is the final section on the nature of man 
which interests me most, as it may interest 
other readers. The term “philosophical anthro- 
pology” came into common academic use in the 
period between the great wars, and the dis- 
cipline to which it refers reached its height in 
Germany. Buber reminds us of the way in which 
Kant emphasized philosophical anthropology 
by the climactic position of the anthropological 
question. Kant, we are reminded, held that the 
field of philosophy can be marked off by four 
questions, as follows: (1) What can I know? 
(2) What ought I to do? (3) What may I hope? 
(4) What is man? The first questions provide a 
preparation for the fourth. 

Though Kant thus formulated the problem, 
his own anthropology fails to meet the demand 
which he himself had made. Possibly it is be- 
cause this work came late, much of it being pub- 
lished posthumously. Though Kant did not an- 
swer the question, he was helpful in the way he 
asked it. What sort of being is it, he asked, who 
can know, who can have a sense of oughtness, and 
who may hope? We can be grateful to him be- 
cause, “in formulating the task which he set to 
the philosophical anthropology he asked for, he 
has left a legacy.” 

In brief but powerful chapters, Martin Buber 
sketches the history of philosophical anthrepol- 
ogy “From Aristotle to Kant,’ emphasizing 
Pico della Mirandola and Pascal. He sees that 
Pico, for all his valuable emphasis on the dig- 
nity and uniqueness of man, really misses the 
mark because he overstates man’s autonomy. 
The Renaissance thinkers, of whom Pico is char- 
acteristic, did not, for the most part, have a 
sufficiently lively sense of man’s limitations and 
inner contradictions. 

Though Buber is a Jew, it appears that it is 
for the Jansenist Pascal that our author has the 
keenest affinity. He likes the way in which 
Pascal stressed equally man’s power and man’s 
inescapable limitations. What we find in Pascal, 
he says, is “a terribly clear, melancholy yet be- 
lieving sobriety.’? What we have in Pascal, he 
says, is not the old stoicism again but a situation 
in which everything depends on “the knowledge - 
that man’s grandeur is born of his misery, that 
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he is different from all things just because even 
as he passes away, he can be a child of the 
spirit.” Man is the only creature who knows his 
place in the universe. “What is decisive is not 
that this creature of all dares to step up to the 
universe and knows it—however amazing this 
is in itself; what is decisive is that he knows the 
relation between the universe and himself.” 

We have in this study some interesting com- 
ments on Feuerbach and Nietzsche, the latter 
being presented as the upholder of a position 
close to that of Pico, the position that man is 
“the animal that is not yet established.’ The 
most valuable part of the study, however, is 
that which deals critically with modern at- 
tempts at answers to the ancient questions. 
Modern man has been made acutely conscious 
of the question of philosophical anthropology 
because of the degree to which man has lagged 
behind his works. He has lagged in that he is no 
longer able to master the world he has brought 
about. This is vividly shown in three areas: 
those of technology, of economics, and of poli- 
tics. A recognition of this predicament has made 
modern thinkers prone to wrestle, with unusual 
power, with the questions of man’s nature. “It 
is no chance, but significant necessity, that the 
most important works in the sphere of philo- 
sophical anthropology appeared in the decade 
after the first world war.” Likewise it is not sur- 
prising that the real originator of such modern 
studies should have been a German Jew, Ed- 
mund Husserl, since it is the Jews who have ex- 
perienced most grievously of all modern men 
both the lagging behind works and the increas- 
ing decay of the older organic forms of man’s 
common life. 

Buber deals especially with two modern 
writers of major influence in German philoso- 
phy, Martin Heidegger and Max Scheler. He 
shows a marked affection for the tempestuous, 
changing, and brilliant Scheler, whose small 
book on the place of man in the universe is one 
of the most important works of his period. But 
Buber emphasizes a difference between his own 
philosophy and that of Scheler. Whereas Scheler 
found man’s uniqueness in that reality of spirit 
which declares his separation from the instinc- 
tive connection with things and living beings, 
Buber holds that the essential difference of man 
from all other beings is, rather, “his different 
and new way of turning to things and other 
beings.” Here we come back to J and Thou. 
Man is the creature who can truly use the sec- 
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ond person. Man’s uniqueness, says Buber, lies 
in the distinctiveness of his relation to others. 

This is clearly an important book because 
Martin Buber is an important author. The 
pieces here collected are unequal in both interest 
and power, but we can be glad that more of this 
man’s thought is thus made available to us. 


ELTon TRUEBLOOD 
Earlham College 


Civilization and Religion: An Argument about 
Values in Human Life. By CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM HENDEL. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. vili+-78 pages. $2.00. 


Professors Hendel of Yale and Fulton and 
Tsanoff of Rice Institute taught philosophy at 
the United States Army University at Shriven- 
ham, England, which opened shortly after V-E 
Day and continued until the following Decem- 
ber. This book professes to be, at least in part, 
an account of attitudes toward basic problems 
of morals and religion found among the men and 
women who attended Professor Hendel’s classes 
there. He explains that the word “argument,” 
appearing in the title, “is used as in Shake- 
speare, meaning the essential story of a drama, 
and, in this case, one that took place in the edu- 
cation of men, and some women, in our Armed 
Forces overseas” (p. vii). The book consists of 
three lectures delivered at Rice Institute in 
March, 1947, as the Rockwell Lectures on 
Religion. 

The first lecture, entitled “Man Knows Him- 
self,’ begins with about five pages of direct 
report on the thoughts of those who attended 
the classes. “They were between two worlds, 
being out of the milieu of usual Army service 
..., and yet by no means in civilian life... . 
They looked both ways with a clearer vision, 
and vastly more perspective, than men gen- 
erally have. With greater love than ever for 
America they were more troubled by what they 
heard or remembered about things in our so- 
ciety” (p. 1). They rejected a vengeful or re- 
tributive peace, for they did not want their 
country to be false to what they regarded as 
essential moral principles (p. 3). One is reported 
to have said, “The dreadful thing about war is 
the throwing over of all personal responsibility” 
(p- 4). 

The rest of the first lecture and half of the 
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second is evidently a digest of the material (or 
of part of it) which Professor Hendel presented 
to these classes. This is interspersed with brief 
comments on the soldiers’ reactions to the in- 
sights discussed. Wherever a reaction is re- 
ported, it is one of appreciation and understand- 
ing. The first lecture deals mainly with the de- 
velopment of the ethical and religious conscious- 
ness, with special reference to the problem of 
death. From a consideration of the beliefs and 
practices of prehistoric man, Professor Hendel 
turns to Socrates (Euthyphro, Crito, and Phaedo) 
and Paul (I Cor. 15:35-57), the chief emphasis 
being on Socrates. 

The second lecture is on “Responsibility to 
Man and God.” Socrates is invoked again, as 
witness to the first of these. In considering re- 
sponsibility to God, Professor Hendel discusses 
the story of Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice 
Isaac and Kierkegaard’s struggles with that 
story. (Here departure is made from the discus- 
sions held overseas.) Abraham’s relation to 
Isaac is compared to, and contrasted with, 
Euthyphro’s relation to his father. Professor 
Hendel observes that at times it is hardly pos- 
sible to separate the voice of philosophy (ethics) 
from that of religion (p. 51). 

The final lecture considers politics, educa- 
tion, and religion from the standpoint of what 
we may hope to receive from them to guide us in 
our present perplexities. Politics and education 
are found inadequate. Religion offers the best 
hope of any of the three, but each has to be sup- 
plemented by the others. 

These lectures must not be taken as a serious 
attempt to report the ethical and religious views 
of members of the armed forces or the precise 
effect of the course on those who attended. The 
classes, we must presume, consisted of a small 
minority who happened to be interested in the 
subject discussed. We have no assurance that 
the reactions reported (all of which were en- 
thusiastic and appreciative) represent a fair 
sample of those who attended the course, nor is 
it clear whether their attitudes changed. We are 
left with the suspicion that the reactions de- 
scribed were selected in order to exhibit our 
fighting men in the best possible light. In any 
case, Professor Hendel’s own tremendous en- 
thusiasm for whatever he teaches doubtless 
played a part in eliciting them. We learn some- 
thing about what the lecturer himself has been 
thinking, and we learn that he presented some 


of this material at the Army University and was 
pleased with the response. 

S. S. S. BROWNE 
University of Cincinnati 


Preface to Ethical Living. By RoBERT E. Fircu. 
(A “Haddam House” book.) New York: 
Association Press, 1947. 80 pages. $1.25. 


This is one of the “(Haddam House” books 
written primarily for students and other young 
people. It is intended to be very brief and ele- 
mentary. It belongs to the literature of religious 
and ethical proclamation and testimony rather 
than to the literature of ethical analysis. Quite 
apart from its value for its original purpose, it 
has an interest for readers of this journal be- 
cause one can see behind it a mind of great 
power and a religious spirit that is moving in a 
way that is independent of all the usual 
stereotypes. 

Professor Fitch has written an earlier book, 
A Certain Blind Man, which is a devastating 
attack upon the complacencies and irresponsi- 
bilities of American culture in the period when 
isolationism was still very common. This book 
has some of the same vigor and bite in it, but its 
aim is more constructive. The author has yet 
to write a book that shows the range of his gifts 
and insight. It is significant that in his articles, 
some of them published in this Journal, and in 
both these books he shows how much he is in- 
debted both to John Dewey and to Reinhold 
Niebuhr. He adheres to an empirical method in 
ethics and in religious philosophy, but he broad- 
ens its scope by great emphasis upon the rele- 
vance of the Christian tradition. He is one of the 
few thinkers working in this field who are able 
to do justice to the interests of “religious natu- 
ralism” and to the contribution of recent Chris- 
tian theology. 

This book argues vigorously for ethical prin- 
ciples as against popular moral relativism, prin- 
ciples that can be known experimentally by 
those who take seriously the “law of creative 
growth” but which require the background of a 
religious culture if they are to be fully under- 
stood or applied. The last chapter is a forceful 
statement of the author’s conviction of the im- 
portance of the Christian faith, of the Christian 
church, and of what he calls the ‘‘Christian cul- 
ture’”—the many habits and attitudes and prac- 
tices that are the social expression of Christian- 
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ity in family and community—for the guidance 
and the vitality of the ethical life. Professor 
Fitch writes of these things with the enthusiasm 
of fresh discovery. I find myself taking more 
notice when he says that “the church is the 
great instrument of the grace of God” than 
when I read the same in the deliverance of a 
council of bishops. 

JoHuNn C. BENNETT 


Union Theological Seminary 


Die religidse Qualitét und die Sittlichkeit. By 
HARALD EKLunp. Abo, Sweden: Abo Akade- 
mi, 1942. 182 pages. 

The problem of the relationship between 
morality and religion has plagued Western man 
from the time of Plato to the present. This rela- 
tionship has been conceived variously by dif- 
ferent men and in different ages. The writer of 
the volume under consideration formulates it in 
terms of the search for the specifically religious 
quality of religious experience. From this point 
of view Rudolph Otto’s attempt to define the 
“specifically religious’”—G. Wobbermin’s term 
—in terms of the “holy” must be given primary 
consideration. But Otto did not live in a vacu- 
um. He was preceded and followed by significant 
thinkers whose thought was determined, in part, 
by his and who in turn contributed to his devel- 
opment. Eklund thus devotes the first half of 
his book to the examination of the writings of 
men like Windelband, Otto, Scholtz, J. Cohn, 
and Max Scheler. Special attention is given to 
Otto and Scheler. Eklund, after careful consider- 
ation of their attempts to establish the inde- 
pendence of religion from morality, concludes 
that they both failed to make their case. 

The attempt to define religion in terms of a 
distinctive quality which is wholly independent 
of ethics breaks down, according to Eklund, 
when one examines the nature of the specific re- 
ligious quality. One soon learns that the experi- 
ence of the religious “quality” of the holy is not 
a simple experience such as that to which one 
gives the name “red,” or “hot.” Both Otto and 
Scheler describe the specifically religious in 
highly complicated fashion. The experience of 
the “holy” is by no means an immediate, simple 
experience. The objective pole of this experience 
is, in the words of the author, “ein hoch- 
kompliziertes, intellectualles Gebilde, eine Kon- 
struction aus bestimmten ontologischen und 
axiologischen—vor allem aber ethischen—Prin- 


cipien”’ (p. 65). If the object of the numinous 
experience is such a highly conceptualized real- 
ity, it is evident that the experience cannot be 
defined as a simple, qualitative experience. It 
may have such a qualitative element in it, but 
it is much more than that. Furthermore, the 
relationship of this epistemological object to the 
conceptions of the highest good and ultimate 
reality demands attention as soon as one recog- 
nizes the highly complex characterization of the 
Divine. It is Eklund’s conviction that the con- 
tent of Otto’s God-concept is derived, ulti- 
mately, from the latter’s theory of ultimate 
value. Considerations of this character lead the 
author to conclude that the attempts on the 
part of Continental thinkers to establish the in- 
dependence of religion, especially from ethics, 
ended in failure. 

The second part of the volume formulates the 
problem of the relation of religion and ethics in 
terms of the value-quality of the Holy as this 
problem finds expression in recent religious lit- 
erature. The writings of Tillich, K. Oesterreich, 
Scheler, and P. Hofmann are examined. Eklund 
discovers in these writings the tendency, despite 
some protestations to the contrary, to make 
knowledge of the “holy” as the objective pole of 
the religious experience depend upon the meta- 
physical assumption that the highest ethically 
is the more real metaphysically. Furthermore, 
the tendency to d:fine God entirely in terms of 
the highest ethical good is also plainly indicated 
in the writings of these men. This leads to the 
conclusion that religion, instead of being inde- 
pendent of morality, is in actual fact dependent 
upon the latter for its definition and fulfilment. 

The close connection which this volume seeks 
to establish between religion and morality is 
based upon the adoption by Kant and post- 
Kantian thinkers of the value-category for 
deity. If one assumes that the religious world 
view is necessarily an ethical world view, he has 
by that initial assumption determined the na- 
ture of his conception of God (cf. p. 181). This 
tendency, and the arguments normally pre- 
sented to support it, are clearly presented in this 
volume. 

This book, as one may observe from its date 
of publication, appeared in Europe during the 
war. The war served effectively to bar such 
studies from American students. We shall 
doubtless soon see many more of this character, 
and they will serve to stimulate more creative 
theological and philosophical study here at 
home. The significance of this work is its indica- 
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tion that the Kantian and Neo-Kantian tradi- 
tion had not lost its grip upon European scholars 
as late as 1942. More recent publications from 
Europe should help us to determine its present 
status. 

WItt1aM H. BERNHARDT 
lliff School of Theology 

Denver, Colorado 


Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. By HARRY 
AusTRYN WOLFSON. 2 vols. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. $10. 


The meaning of Philo and his place in the 
history of Western thought has long awaited an 
interpreter with just the technical competence 
and philosophic insight which Wolfson brings to 
his study of the first-century Jewish philoso- 
pher. 

Harry A. Wolfson is Littauer Professor of 
Hebrew Literature and Philosophy at Harvard 
University. 

This work on Philo is one of a series on “The 
Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems 
from Plato to Spinoza.” To the same series be- 
longs the two-volume work on Spinoza which 
appeared in 1934. 

Now, at last, the student of first-century 
thought can see how the Greek and the Hebrew 
traditions came together and were given a direc- 
tion by Philo that persisted until modern 
thought took its rise. 

But Wolfson does much more than clarify the 
teaching of a preacher who uses the thought 
forms of an early day to the utter confusion of a 
modern reader. Through his study of Philo, 
Wolfson offers a new perspective for the under- 
standing of the development of Western 
thought, a perspective commonly neglected by 
historians who typically dismiss Philo and his 
work as a first-century curiosity deserving but 
brief mention. 

Perhaps this has been because Philo has been 
regarded as “‘a preacher with a flair for philoso- 
phy, rather than primarily a philosopher.” But, 
says Wolfson, although Philo was “perhaps the 
greatest philosophical preacher that has ever 
lived,” yet “it is most remarkable that without 
a group of official disciples, his teaching became 
the most dominant influence in European phi- 
losophy for well-nigh seventeen centuries.” 

Using the “hypothetico-deductive” method 
of text study, Wolfson develops “‘the set of prob- 


lems to which Philo addressed himself and for 
which he provides the original concepts which 
continue to be discussed thereafter throughout 
the history of philosophy.” 

Wolfson finds this tenacious Philonic core of 
thought to consist of certain familiar features. 
It is Philo who places the belief in revelation in 
that central position in which Scripture and its 
interpretation subordinates philosophy to a sec- 
ondary role in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
With philosophy in the secondary role, in which 
it remains until Spinoza attempts its emancipa- 
tion, Philo develops eight principles which con- 
stitute the religion of Scripture. They include: 
the existence of God, his unity, providence, cre- 
ation, and revelation. These five principles have 
been accepted by Christian, Moslem, and Jew. 
Three others have not been. These are the 
eternity of the Law of Moses, the unity of the 
world, and the existence of ideas. 

Besides these tenets of the religion of Scrip- 
ture, Philonic thought also offers certain new 
concepts which provide solutions to some basic 
problems of philosophy as developed without 
revelation. These included the uniqueness of God 
as an uncreated creator, as unknowable and in- 
describable in his essence, as creating ex nihilo, 
and as individual in his Providence. In short, 
the freedom of God in contrast to his determina- 
tion by reason or order or the laws of nature is a 
fundamental concept of Philonism. 

As a corollary to freedom in God there is the 
doctrine of freedom in man, a freedom conferred 
by God, a freedom through which God may 
work the miracle in the soul of man by which 
man as a Creature, subject to natural law, may 
become an effective moral agent. It is the doc- 
trine of miracles, and upon this doctrine rests 
the belief in the immortality of the soul as weli 
as in its possible destruction, the reality of moral 
choice and conduct, and hence the very dignity 
of man as a participant in the nature of God, 
namely, in freedom. 

That this type of thinking, with all its impli- 
cations for the distinctiveness of Western 
thought, is uniquely Philonic and in large part 
indebted to Philo’s work may startle some of us. 
It seems to be a large claim. But Wolfson makes 
that claim in no uncertain terms. For the docu- 
mentation of his case for Philo we invite you to 
the book itself. 

Not the least of the virtues of Wolfson’s'work 
is the clarity with which he summarizes intricate 
patterns of thought and provides such sum- 
maries as guide lines and stimulants for the 
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reader’s own speculations on the matter in hand. 
This two-volume study of Philo thus becomes a 
rewarding adventure in thought as well as a 
contribution to knowledge for the reader. 


J. S. BouGHTon 
Westminster College 
Salt Lake City 


Art in the Early Church. By WALTER LowRIE. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1947. xviii+ 
268 pages. 153 plates. $6.50. 


Art in the Early Church is the work of a 
veteran scholar thoroughly at home in the area 
of Christian art, who does not hesitate to indi- 
cate where questions and problems still exist. 
The book is warmly personal, at times charm- 
ingly garrulous. Dr. Lowrie writes as a priest 
who never forgets the context in which the art 
of the church grew up. This art was the hand- 
maiden of a church in which the resurrection 
and the hope of the life everlasting were domi- 
nant concepts. He shows, too, how the church 
fused into an integral unity the sacred past of 
Israel’s history, its experience of Jesus as Lord, 
and, with decreasing emphasis, its apocalyptic 
visions. The picture is somewhat distorted by 
the prepossession that Rome is the sole creative 
center in early Christian art; this view does less 
than justice to Eastern creative effort and to 
work in the north Mediterranean. 

The value of the work lies in its comprehen- 
siveness; it covers the catacombs, sepulchral art, 
architectural and monumental art, biblical illus- 
trations, and, very briefly, industrial arts and 
ecclesiastical dress. The chronological table in- 
dicates that the work covers the subject down 
to A.D. 815; treatment is scanty beyond 625. 
Art subjects could well have been placed in a 
fourth column for the sake of emphasis. The 
select and annotated bibliography classifies 
books by subjects. There are no titles after 
1942. Of the one hundred and ninety-four en- 
tries, only thirty-two are in English. As the gen- 
eral reader will find orientation and information 
in the text, the serious student will find excellent 
guidance for advanced study in the Bibliog- 
raphy. 

The five hundred illustrations are grouped 
according to the chapter headings of the text. 
The themes are elaborately indexed. There is a 
minimum of explanation with the pictures. A 
third of the illustrations come from the author’s 
earlier Monuments of the Early Church, which 


this volume supersedes. The pictures are many, 
varied, and representative. Several are too 
small for study of details, but they are suf- 
ficient for gaining a clear-cut survey of the na- 
ture and variety of early Christian art. 

The sections on “The House of the Church” 
and “Monumental Art” are especially stimulat- 
ing, though the basilica may not be the original 
creation the author assumes it to be. The section 
on Bible illustrations is extremely brief and con- 
sequently necessarily superficial. The treatment 
of Egyptian textiles in the section on “Indus- 
trial Arts” is enlightening. Because of his per- 
sonal familiarity with ecclesiastical dress the 
author is sometimes unnecessarily obscure be- 
cause he presupposes knowledge not possessed 
by most students from nonliturgical back- 
grounds. Line drawings of ancient dress and of 
present usage would have immeasurably im- 
proved this section. 

Because of the richness of the materials, the 
scope of its coverage, the excellence of its or- 
ganization, and its generally high standard of 
accuracy, the work is indispensable for the gen- 
eral reader, the minister, and the theological 
students who desire to appreciate the nature, 
scope, purpose, and accomplishments of the 
early Christian artists. It is an excellent orienta- 
tion book for the beginning student, who must 
of necessity go beyond it to the larger and more 
detailed works. Even the specialist will be re- 
freshed by the warm and sympathetic way in 
which this old master presents with refreshing 
enthusiasm the story of art in the service of the 
early church. 

James HARREL CoBB 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 


Magie und Religion. By Cart HEtnz RatTs- 
cHow. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1947. 
164 pages. 


A younger German theologian, professor at 
the University of Miinster, has made a notable 
contribution to the study of primitive religion 
with this well-organized and thoughtful little 
volume. It is gratifying to see that the study of 
the history of religions has not altogether lost 
its interest for German theologians though the 
output in this field in the past decades has been 
small in Max Mueller’s native land. The author, 
whom this reviewer had the pleasure of having 
among his students at the University of Leipzig 
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in the early thirties, is concerned with the ques- 
tion of Christianity in the world of religions. 
He seems to believe that it is unjustifiable to 
subsume the religion founded by Jesus of 
Nazareth under the general heading of “‘Re- 
ligion.”” However, this volume is in a prelimi- 
nary fashion concerned with the distinction of 
the two realms, magic and religion. After a 
brief discussion of method (chap. i) these two 
attitudes are characterized with regard to their 
respective concepts of life and death, of the 
A concluding section recapitulates the results. 

Dr. Ratschow wishes to reserve the term 
“religion” for the superior notions and practices 
of higher cultures, in which they are set apart 
from ordinary activities, while he calls Magie 
(“magic”) the for the most part unconscious 
participation in the cult which permeates all life 
on the level of prehistoric civilizations. The au- 
thor criticizes the traditional anthropological 
classification of stages in the development of 
religion (animism, preanimism, totemism, etc.) 
because of the “objective” nature of the cri- 
terion underlying it. Not the object “worshiped” 
but the attitude of the worshiper should be con- 
sidered (Es geht ja um den Menschen!) (p. 27). 
The latter changes, while the former persists. 
Dr. Ratschow does not postulate identity of 
human nature but wants to direct attention to 
the ever present possibilities man has within the 
greater collective of which he is a part (people, 
civilization) (‘‘Erst der wesensgebundene 
Querschnitt kann dem Menschen im hic et nunc 
seines Handelns ganz gerecht werden, da nur er 
diesen Menschen als den zu sehen vermag, der 
er ist: als den Menschen aus und in der 
Gebundenheit” [p. 28)]). 

One of the most interesting results of this 
study is the analysis of the ‘‘magical” notion of 
life. One becomes alive (potentially) with physi- 
cal birth, but one “lives” (actually) only after 
the proper initiation (lebendigsein and leben). 
The first corresponds to extinction (e.g., in- 
fanticide); the latter, to death. The attitude to- 
ward the dead in magical society thus appears 
in a new light. Magical death is here the occa- 
sion for important rites, a sign rather than the 
“end of life” (pp. 40-41). The author coins the 
term unio magica for the unity of true life which 
is guaranteed the individual by the solemn 
initiation into tribal fellowship (p. 43). The 
“true life’ makes vital life possible. The indi- 
vidual lives in and by the “sacred society.” All 
apparent spontaneity is only a basically passive 


response to the “ought” (gemusste Freiheit). 
True, not the vital, death is exclusion from this 
unity of true life (p. 48). Vital death is a crisis 
to be met by appropriate rites, through which 
the dead are transported from an exceptional 
state (Ausnahmesustand) into the family and 
community of the living dead. 

Dr. Ratschow proceeds then to show the at- 
tachment to his place (soil) which characterizes 
man in the “magical” world. His world extends 
only as far as the domain of “true life.” Rites 
make new settlements part of his world. Celes- 
tial bodies and animals belong in this world 
which is upheld by rites. Our notion of time is 
not shared by the magical mind. It thinks in 
terms of cyclical myths. This world is populated 
by divine beings; the world of the dead, by 
demons, functional deities, saviors (Heilbringer), 
from whom he is not really basically different, as 
the notions of metamorphosis prove. Magical 
man lives in the moment (p. 77), which explains 
the multiplicity and ever changing character of 
the phenomena around him. Subject and object 
are not sharply distinguished (cf. the similar 
findings of the Frankfurts in The Intellectual 
Adventure of Ancient Man). The well-known 
primitive notions of power (mana, orenda, brak- 
man) have in common the formal element desig- 
nated as unio magica (p. 85). 

In contrasting religion with magic, the au- 
thor points to the role of historical consciousness 
in the former. Again it is unity, union, that is 
craved. Religious cultus is directed toward re- 
gaining a communion with the numen. Only 
faith, decision, freedom, secure the “true life,” 
which is lost when subject and object are sepa- 
rated. Dr. Ratschow shows that physical death 
wins a new importance for the religious world 
view. It becomes symptomatical of the char- 
acter of physical life. True life, in religious 
terms, is totally different from physical ex- 
istence; it depends on conditions upon which 
man has hardly any determining influence 
(grace) (p. 98). A profound difference between 
the magical and the religious view is indicated 
by the individualization and specialization 
which for religious man follows from the insight 
that everyone will die and die lonely (p. 101). 

This book has enough in common with mod- 
ern anthropological studies (cf. R. Redfield’s 
concept of the folk society) to be of interest 
even to those who may not be willing to follow 
the somewhat speculative interpretations of the 
author all the way through. There is a strong 
naturalistic note in this interpretation (influence 
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of L. Klages) which will have its appeal to all 
“vitalists.” 

J. Wacu 
University of Chicago 


Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays. 
By BronisLaw MALINOowSKI. Selected and 
with Introduction by ROBERT REDFIELD. 
Trade ed. Boston: Beacon Press; text 
ed., Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948. 327 
pages. $3.50. 

The Free Press has recently made available 
at moderate prices some standard works, sec- 
ondhand copies of which had become very ex- 
pensive. The publishers deserve high praise for 
their efforts. The reader of this new volume, 
which is well printed and handsomely bound, 
is also obliged to Professor Redfield of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has selected significant 
studies by Dr. Malinowski, the late Polish-born 
anthropologist who has so profoundly influenced 
American studies in primitive societies. ‘“These 
papers,”’ so the Introduction says, “have be- 
come an almost indispensable link between the 
knowing of exotic and remote people . . . and 
conceptual and theoretical knowledge about 
mankind” (p. vii). The two most important 
papers included in this volume are “‘Magic, Sci- 
ence and Religion” and ‘Myth in Primitive Psy- 
chology.”” Every student of primitive religion 
should be acquainted with both these articles. 
That should not, however, prevent him from 
carefully examining the presuppositions as well 
as the conclusions of the author. Though 
Malinowski’s functional approach makes a de- 
cisive advance over the positivism of Frazer and 
the sociologism of Durkheim, his own notion of 
the nature of religion seems to this reviewer to 
be open to some serious criticism. It is wholly 
pragmatic (“immense biological value” [p. 69)). 
Though the author of these stimulating essays 
has the great merit of having emphasized time 
and again that the various activities which 
make up a civilization should be seen and 
treated as interrelated, he has not done justice 
to the basic experience which underlies all re- 
ligious notions and practices, which R. Otto has 
so aptly termed the “‘numinous.” That makes a 
valid distinction between magic and religion im- 
possible because the difference lies not so much 
in their respective functions (p. 68) as in their 
respective structure (domination here, submis- 
sion there). The study in the nature of myths 


proceeds from a profoundly significant insight, 
namely, that myth is not “merely a story told 
but a reality lived” (pp. 78, 122). This under- 
standing at once excludes a great many mis- 
interpretations such as we find in anthropologi- 
cal literature from Max Mueller to W. Wundt. 
Malinowski here arrives at the same conclusion 
that Cassirer, Urban, and S. Langer have 
reached in their studies in mythology. There is 
a further important mythological hint: “The 
essence of a legend is not to be found in a mere 
perusal of the story but in the continued study 
of the narrative and its context in the social and 
cultural life of the natives” (p. 84). Myths are, 
to the natives, a statement of a primeval, 
greater, and more relevant reality (p. 86). Dr. 
Malinowski analyzes three types of myths: that 
of origin, of death, and of the recurrent cycle of 
life and magic. He sees as the purpose of myth 
that they serve to “establish a sociological clus- 
ter or a retrospective moral pattern of behaviour 
or the primeval supreme miracle of magic” 
(p. 120). 

Two other technical papers are included in 
this volume: ‘‘Baloma: The Spirits of the Dead 
in the Trobriand Islands” and “The Problem of 
Meaning in Primitive Language,” the former a 
fine specimen of the noted anthropologist’s 
treatment of beliefs in his favorite field of study, 
Melanesia, the second a contribution to the 
problem ofsemanticssubstantiating Ogden’s and 
Richard’s theory. While the unusual analytical 
gifts of the author can be seen at best advantage 
in the latter essay, the concluding paper “An 
Anthropological Analysis of War” serves well as 
a specimen of “applied” anthropological stud- 
ies. Vitally concerned with the burning social 
problems of his day, Dr. Malinowski reviews the 
history of warfare to urge in the strongest terms 
the necessity of abolishing the “major disease of 
our age” (p. 309). 

J. Wacu 
University of Chicago 


Religion in the Twentieth Century. By VERGILIUS 
Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. 470 pages. $5.00. 

This volume is what E. Troeltsch used to call 

a “‘bookbinder-synthesis.” It increases by one 

the ever growing number of compendia (how to 

learn everything about “comparative religion” 
in so many easy lessons) which well-nigh every 
self-respecting publishing firm feels obliged to 
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turn out. The Philosophical Library, known for 
the speed with which it works, could not very 
well be expected to remain behind in the race for 
enlightening the public. This reviewer wishes a 
moratorium could be declared on compendia of 
this kind for, say, ten years. The compendium 
under review consists of twenty-seven chapters, 
totally unrelated and without over-all purpose, 
each of which sets forth the basic teachings and 
practices of some Christian and some non- 
Christian religious and semireligious groups. 
There is a preface (chap. i) sketching the editor’s 
explanation of where ‘‘on the shelf’’ this book is 
supposed to belong, why this or that was or was 
not included, what “prospectus” each con- 
tributor had before him, and, finally, the edi- 
tor’s private views on the “‘oceanic” (sic three 
times in the Preface) subject of religion. Here 
is a specimen: ‘‘How can the liberal with his new 
freedom scorn the conservative whose mind 
troubled by a conscious frailty must lay hold 
of some stable authority to give balance; and 
how can the conservative condemn the liberal 
who has with troubled conscience fought his 
way up the hill to new freedom, new insights 
and new vision?” (p. x). 

We cannot mention here the names of all the 
contributors or the titles of the articles which 
are as unequal in value as in length. They cover 
most of the great world religions and several of 
the lesser ones, including Eastern, Roman, and 
Anglo-Catholicism; Conservative and Liberal 
Protestantism; Reform, Conservative, and Re- 
constructionist Judaism; and a number of small 
groups on the fringe or just beyond the fringe of 
Christianity. The choice of contributors is far 
from felicitous. There are a few really quite good 
and original articles by first-rate scholars (Fedo- 
tov on Eastern Catholicism, Pittenger on Anglo- 
Catholicism); there are some poorer ones by 
well-known authors (Shinto and Buddhism); 
and quite a number which lack distinction and 
originality and simply repeat what has been 
said elsewhere. (One of the least enlightening is 
the sketch of Islam by a student, hardly an 
“authority” in the sense of the author’s preface, 
p. viii.) The article on Hinduism gives a wrong 
impression by concentrating on Advaita philoso- 
phy at the expense of the theistic faiths of India; 
the one on Confucianism is arbitrary in its ex- 
treme “humanistic” emphasis. Some sections 
are learned and quite detailed (Jainism; Zoroas- 
trianism in 28 pp.); others superficial and sta- 
tistical (Jehovah’s Witnesses; Bahai in 8 pp.). 
The articles on the Society of Friends, the Salva- 


tion Army, and Christian Science are among the 
more satisfactory ones. Comparing the excellent 
articles on Roman Catholicism and on Protes- 
tantism in Jurji’s Great Religions of the Modern 
World, by F. Walsh and Dr. MacKaye, respec- 
tively, with the presentations on the same sub- 
jects in this volume, we wonder again why it 
had to be launched at all. New information is 
always welcomed, thorough rethinking and re- 
conception of the basic religious and theological 
issues which face us in the modern ‘“‘One World” 
are highly desirable, but let us finally be done 
with digests of digests. There are, surprisingly, 
hardly any misprints in this volume in contrast 
to others published by the Philosophical Li- 
brary. 

J. WAcH 
University of Chicago 


Government in the Missouri Synod. By Cart S. 
Munpincer. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1947. xiv-+247 pages. $3.00. 


This is an unusually competent and readable 
monograph in the field of church polity. It cen- 
ters attention on the organizational beginnings 
of what has become the second largest and the 
most homogeneous body of Lutherans in Amer- 
ica. As an unmodified doctoral dissertation, 
done at the University of Minnesota, its some- 
times excessive documentation may both annoy 
the general reader and delight the antiquarian. 
As the first instalment of a projected twelve- 
volume history of the Missouri synod by various 
authors, Dr. Mundinger’s work captures the 
dramatic character of the rise of “Missouri” 
Lutheranism and provides the clearest light 
which has as yet been thrown on the origins of 
that body. 

Beginning with a brief discussion of Luther 
and the question of church government, the 
narrative thereafter becomes a vivid description 
of events extending from the emergence of the 
“Stephanites” in Saxony during the 1830’s to 
the formulation of the model congregational 
constitution in St. Louis in 1843 and the founda- 
tion of synodical solidarity in Chicago in 1847. 

Closely related to this organizational out- 
come is the role of the various dramatis per- 
sonae. By drawing heavily on hitherto unused 
sources and by handling his material with skilful 
objectivity, the author gives new meaning to the 
career of such leaders as Martin Stephan and 
Carl Ferdinand Walther. He also gives due rec- 
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ognition to the importance of the small but vo- 
cal and theologically competent group of Saxon 
laymen, like Marbach and Vehse, who cham- 
pioned the cause of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. He shows the effect of this emphasis on 
the rise of congregationalism and of a decen- 
tralized form of government for the synod as a 
whole. He admits, however, that such synodical 
decentralization was largely on paper and that 
“an energetic and strong-willed President could 
. .. Shape the policies of the local congregation 
in spite of all talk of congregational supremacy” 
(p. 188). 

“The framers of the Missouri Synod form of 
government,” as Dr. Mundinger evaluates 
them, “were authoritarians to the bone.” They 
were little influenced either by the Lutherans 
already in America, notably the General Synod, 
or by the free institutions of American society. 
Yet they welcomed the broad freedom provided 
by this country. It gave them an unprecedented 
opportunity to build their formal fellowship on 
ancient foundations which they believed were 
genuinely Lutheran. “Their authority,” in the 
author’s words, ‘‘in constitutional matters was 
not so much the Word of God as it was the word 
of Luther and of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century dogmaticians. ... These writings, not 
the Bible, were the source from which they took 
their polity” (p. 203). 

The inclusion, as appendixes, of the full text 
of the original constitutions of Trinity Church, 
St. Louis, and of the synod, would have en- 
hanced the value of this book. 


E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 


Les Premiéres strophes de L’ Apocalypse. By A. 
OuiviER. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1947. 94 pages. 


In this publication the author presents the 
thesis that the individual character of the Book 
of Revelation is due to a special method of 
stanza construction, and he illustrates the meth- 
od in detail for the opening verses of the first 
chapter. He recognizes the peculiar style and 
grammar of the Greek of Revelation, but he is 
convinced that these peculiarities—such as the 
constant use of xai and the article, the defective 
connections, the repetitions and redundancies, 
even the bad grammar—are due to a system of 


composition by numerical count and measure- 
ment, starting with the unit within the single 
line and extending to the whole body of the 
writing. 

The apocalyptist wrote by lines set down on 
the width of the papyrus roll, each line being 
dominated by one key word, some lines reaching 
to a length of forty centimeters. The separate 
unity of each line was established by a change of 
subject or a change of verb tense. The lines were 
set in couplets, and the length of the line in the 
couplet was either increasing or decreasing. The 
requirement of a special length of line in com- 
parison with the preceding line explains, so 
Olivier thinks, the redundancies and repetitions, 
the piling of clause on clause, as though the 
author was hard put to fill out the full length of 
the line. In Revelation these couplets are set in 
units of three covered by a single idea of a gen- 
eral character. The whole of Revelation falls 
into six parts, corresponding to the six visions of 
the author. To these an epilogue was added. 

Within the single line or strophe Olivier has 
distinguished grammatical units such as the 
noun with its article, a series of nouns without 
articles, the pronoun, the prepositional phrase, 
the conjunction xai and the verb. He has found 
almost exactly 888 units in each of the six sec- 
tions, and he concludes that the author of 
Revelation thus used consciously the numerical 
value of the name ’Incotds = 888. The six sec- 
tions of the Book are also found to be composed 
of 60 pericopes in the following regular order: 
1o+12+8-+ 10+ 12+ 8. Adding the to- 
tal number of lines in each section, he finds a 
significantly regular order: 120 + 90 + 90+ 
120 + 90 + go. Combining sections (6) with 
pericopes (60) and lines (600), he comes out 
with the number of the Beast, that is, 666! 

It remains to explain how this strophic struc- 
ture was lost from the form of these writings and 
how the corruptions came in. Olivier confidently 
posits an “initial recension” in the first quarter 
of the second century. This revision took place 
at the time that the original text, written cross- 
wise of the length of the papyras roll, was copied 
in the new form of the codex sr book. Codex B 
is a faithful copy of this “‘initial recension.” 

The reader of this book will be quick to see 
that Olivier’s thesis makes large demands on the 
mechanical, numerical sense of the apocalyptic 
writer. To set up lines of the right length, to 
make sharp distinctions from line to line, and to 
count the grammatical elements so exactly— 
these are strange necessities for a seer writing 
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down his visions. A primary and almost fatal 
difficulty of the whole thesis rests in the serious 
question whether there were papyrus rolls wide 
enough to accommodate the extreme length of 
line, possibly forty centimeters. This theory 
raises many questions and solves few if any. 


PauL Ewinc DAVIES 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Witness of the Prophets, By GoRDON PRATT 
BAKER. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 


Cokesbury Press, 1947. 213 pages. $2.25. 


The substance of this fine book is well sum- 
marized in the subtitle which appears on the 
jacket: Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus’ 
Development of Them Vividly Inter preted for To- 
day. In other words, this is not a comprehensive 
treatment of the teachings of the Hebrew proph- 
ets but a book of modern preaching based on 
significant features of the personalities and mes- 
sages of the prophets and Jesus. As a book on 
the prophets it is inadequate, but as preaching 
it is a really distinguished treatment of great 
prophetic themes. 

The author was trained in Old Testament 
under Professor John Paterson of Drew, and the 
influence of the latter’s recent book is seen in 
such things as the designation of Habakkuk as 
“the Father of Speculation” and the reference to 
religion “in the interrogative mood.” A more 
important tribute to his teacher is the fact that 
Baker has come under the spell of the prophets 
and has grasped the deep and perennial sig- 
nificance of their experience and understanding 
of religion. Some of his passages approach the 
vivid descriptive power of George Adam Smith, 
only falling short of that scholar’s unique gift of 
re-creating the atmosphere of the land and age 
of ancient Israel. His method, also, is different, 
as when, for example, in dealing with Hosea he 
selects the single question of the nature and 
meaning of forgiveness and then ranges far be- 
yond Hosea in his treatment of it. It is in this 
broad treatment of great themes that the author 
is at his best; sometimes he is rather uncritical in 
his use of the biblical material, as when in deal- 
ing with Isaiah he places too much emphasis on 
secondary narratives and not enough on the 
oracles and attributes to the prophet such a pas- 
sage as Isa. 19:19 f., which is clearly from a 


later day. 
There is some excuse, in a book of preaching, 


for selecting chapter titles which are striking 
rather than exact, but the result is that rela- 
tively minor distinctions are emphasized and 
the greater and more important common de- 
nominator is not. Amos is not “the Moralist” 
above all others, and neither the most distinc- 
tive nor the most important thing about Jere- 
miah is that he was a poet. It is a very spe- 
cialized use of the word “poetry” which can be 
applied to the unique mode of rhythmic utter- 
ance which is characteristic of the prophets 
generally. 

The really valuable things about this book 
are, first, its selection of certain prophetic mes- 
sages for penetrating and often moving com- 
ment; second, its far-ranging and sometimes 
profound philosophic treatment of some of the 
great matters of religion; and, third, the unu- 
sually fine gift of language and apt illustration 
which the author possesses. The book abounds 
in striking sentences and observations worth 
remembering. Occasionally the alliteration gets 
out of hand, and words become the servants of 
sound rather than of sense. But on the whole, 
this is disciplined pulpit eloquence of a high 
order. And in the notable discussion of the 
meaning of the cross and of the divine in Jesus, 
with which the book concludes, words become 
a living instrument of thought. 

R: BOY. Scorr 


McGill University 


New Testament Literature: An Annotated Bib- 
liography. Edited by Wrtt1am NELSON 
Lyons and MERRILL M. Parvis. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. xiv-+392 
pages. $4.00. 


In 1940, 1941, and 1942 the New Testament 
Club of the University of Chicago issued annual 
bibliographies of publications on the New Tes- 
tament. The present work, printed with stiff 
paper cover, carries on this useful service and is 
edited by two scholars who took the lead in pre- 
paring the earlier bibliographies. It “is designed 
to present an exhaustive bibliography of books, 
articles, and book reviews which appeared in the 
New Testament field and in related fields during 
the years 1943, 1944, and 1945 plus similar ma- 
terials which appeared during the years 1940 to 
1942 and which, because of the exigencies of 
war, were not included in the earlier publica- 


tions.” 
The 3,432 entries are carefully classified. 
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First, other bibliographies are listed. Then come 
chapters on “Introductions,” including com- 
mentaries, dictionaries, and books on interpre- 
tation; “Texts and Versions’; ‘‘Philology’’; 
“Geography”; “Art and Archaeology”; “Juda- 
ism and Hellenism’; ‘Gospels’; ‘Jesus’; 
“Acts”; “Paul”; “Pauline Epistles”; ‘‘Ephe- 
sians” ; “Hebrews”’; ‘Pastoral Epistles”; “Apoc- 
alypse”; “Church History,” down to Eusebius; 
“Theology”; “Biography,” “Necrology,” and 
Festschrifien. Appended is a list of reviews of 
books previously listed. Three indexes deal with 
authors, Greek words and phrases, and Scrip- 
ture passages. 

At least a dozen modern languages are found 
among the entries. The writers include Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews; they represent all 
shades of theological opinion. Another feature 
which adds to the comprehensive character of 
the work is the listing of scores of unpublished 
doctoral dissertations. The total result is a valu- 
able tool for all phases of New Testament 
research. 

Such a publication lends itself to description 
and commendation more easily than to critical 
review. I do not accept the listing of Ephesians 
as non-Pauline, and others would not agree with 
such listing of the Pastoral Epistles. These 
points, however, do not affect the usefulness of 
the volume. The following two suggestions deal 
more directly with the content of the bib- 
liography. 

In the future bibliographies dealing with 
subsequent years the editors may well under- 
take to indicate the content of more of the items 
listed. The annual bibliographies of 1940-42 
were more specific in this respect; they de- 
scribed the contents of more items and did so in 
more detail. Of course, some articles and books 
are known to the editors only by title and so 
cannot be described; some articles are suff- 
ciently described by the title; but more could 
be done in making plain what the other items 
contain. 

My other suggestion is that in a report of the 
conteat of a book or article even more effort be 
made to state not only the purpose but also the 
conclusions of the author. Usually this is done; 
once in a while, however, only the problem 
treated is mentioned. 

These suggestions have only minor sig- 
nificance. The main point is that the editors 
deserve our thanks and that New Testament 
students should use their work and co-operate 
in any possible way to further the preparation 
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of future volumes which will keep this bib- 


liography up to date. 
FLoyp V. Fitson 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Christ of the Poets. By Epwin Mrs. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1948. 256 pages. $2.50. 

In an age beset with overwhelming problems 
threatening not only man’s peace of mind but 
his future existence, it is natural that thoughtful 
persons should try to find in religion some pat- 
tern of reference for their solution. For it is now 
obvious that a mere technological rearrange- 
ment of the human forces that are involved in 
our conflicts and present us with these problems 
is not enough. Therefore such help as we may 
get from those of our poets whose religious in- 
sight especially qualifies them to guide us is 
eagerly welcomed. 

Professor Mims’s The Christ of the Poets is a 
very useful handbook to such religious guid- 
ance. Its chapters do not present the already 
well-informed reader of literature with any new 
facts or original and profound thoughts about 
the poets. The chapters, as, for example, the one 
on Edmund Spenser, are rather too short for 
that; and the author clearly implies that it is 
not so much his intent to present us with any 
full exposition of the poets and their Christian 
thought as to link these poets’ attitudes toward 
Christ with ours on the high but practical level 
of Christian aspiration and vision. What is es- 
sentially Christian in the poets’ outlook is sensi- 
tively perceived and vividly presented for the 
reader’s edification. The stress in the book is on 
Christian values wherever they may be gleaned. 

The introductory survey chapter on “Doubt 
and Faith” is a good brief attempt at tracing the 
Christian tradition through English and Ameri- 
can poetry—though this reviewer regrets Pro- 
fessor Mims’s apparent initial commitment to 
the quoted thesis that “the Poets, rather than 
the Theologians . . . are the most representative 
of all writers on religious questions,” as well as 
his too assured statement that “there is no evi- 
dence that Shakespeare held to the Christian 
faith.” 

The chapters on the metaphysical poets are 
admirably written. John Donne, particularly, is 
presented in the theological setting in which 
most of his poetry should be read. Sin, death, 
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and redemption were no merely literary symbols 
to him; they were the realities of which his 
literary conceits, his bold confessional and col- 
loquial language, and his general style of in- 
volved conflict were the skilled artist’s symbols. 
The lines in the “Hymn to Christ,” quoted by 
Professor Mims, were written by the poet as he 
set out to sea for Germany and aptly illustrate 
his dual use of literary and theological sym- 
bolism: 

In what torn ship soever I embark, 

That ship shall be my emblem of thy Ark; 


What sea soever swallow me, that flood 
Shall be to me an emblem of thy blood. 


There is a good chapter on Milton, with the 
subtitle “Dissenter and Heretic,” which sounded 
a good deal more complimentary to the poet a 
generation ago but tends now to do less that 
justice to the lonely grandeur of this definitely 
christological poet. Arnold, Tennyson, and 
Browning are treated with fine sensitivity and 
understanding; and, while in the little chapter 
on Francis Thompson one misses a more defini- 
tive interpretation of his masterpiece ‘The 
Hound of Heaven,” one is rewarded by a good 
general view of the poet’s character and work. 
Altogether, the book is highly commendable for 
its attitude of devotion to the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE 
Albion College 


The College Seeks Religion. By MERRIMON 
Cuninccm. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. 319 pages. $4.00. 


For college administrators and faculty com- 
mittees concerned with “the religious problem,” 
here is the best book that has appeared in a 
decade. The title may restrict its consumers to 
professional religious educators. If that happens 
it will be unfortunate. Mr. Cuninggim’s analy- 
ses and proposals throw light on the methods 
and objectives of the college religious program, 
but his eye has a wider sweep. An excellent 
chapter presents a critical study of the three 
dominant philosophies of higher education to- 
day identified as ‘‘Progressive,” ‘“Classicist,”’ 
and “Liberal.” It ought to be read by all con- 
cerned with the future of higher education. 

The author is an experienced teacher and ad- 
ministrator. Several years ago he became inter- 
ested in the varied patterns of relationship be- 
tween religion and education which have char- 
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acterized American colleges and universities, 
particularly since 1900. The results of his re- 
search are presented in this book. A rough sum- 
mary of his conclusion follows: 

American colleges began with a vital interest 
in and sense of responsibility for the religious 
life of students but presently were attacked by a 
disease known as “secularism.” A compound of 
materialism, scientism, and specialism, “‘secu- 
larism” reached its peak in World War I and 
since then has declined. Colleges and universi- 
ties in the 1920’s and 1930’s steadily recaptured 
much of their lost concern for religion and now 
are increasingly and forthrightly assuming re- 
sponsibility for the religious development of stu- 
dents. Secularism has passed. 

This is an arresting and optimistic conclu- 
sion. Is it justified? The reader will have to 
answer for himself, but Mr, Cuninggim’s ap- 
proach may be indicated. It is important to note 
that he is both critical and sympathetic as par- 
ticipant and observer. Not only has he taught 
religion and directed religious programs at 
Duke, Denison, and now at Pomona, but also he 
has demonstrated the ability to gather and 
analyze critically a mass of valuable data re- 
lated to his subject. 

The author presents a brief history of higher 
education and an account of the main currents 
in American religious life since 1900. In three 
chapters administrative attitudes toward re- 
ligion in church-related, ‘Independent,’ and 
tax-supported colleges and universities are ana- 
lyzed. Five chapters are devoted to presenting 
programs of religion, as Mr. Cuninggim has dis- 
covered them in a wide variety of institutions of 
higher education. There are also chapters on 
“Motivation,” ‘‘Atmosphere,”’ ‘Appraisal,’’ 
and a final chapter entitled “‘An Adequate Pro- 
gram for Religion” in which sixteen proposals 
are offered for the guidance of colleges and uni- 
versities interested in providing an adequate 
religious program for their students. 

For his essentially optimistic outlook con- 
cerning the future of religion in higher educa- 
tion Mr. Cuninggim relies heavily on certain 
facts which have emerged from his study. He is 
impressed with the fact that the three dominant 
and competing philosophies of higher education 
(Progressive, Classicist, Liberal) give religion a 
significant place, if certain of their exponents are 
to be taken seriously. In all three are to be found 
bases for religion which can be developed in an 
educational program if there is the will to do so. 
Mr. Cuninggim claims that, to be consistent 
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with their proclaimed values, the Progressive, 
Classicist, and Liberal must provide for religion. 

Mr. Cuninggim is also impressed with the 
public pronouncements of college presidents— 
annual reports, commencement addresses, and 
the like. They do say nice things about religion. 
The reviewer is not impressed. When did college 
presidents not affirm the eternal verities? How 
much weight is to be given to their words? Cer- 
tainly some weight, but, depending on who is 
talking, it is not to be assumed that they all 
mean what they say. If they did, religion of 
some kind would doubtless sweep the campus. 

Supporting the cause of religion has also been 
a new concept of the college’s responsibility for 
developing leaders in a sick and war-torn so- 
ciety. The world needs religious values. If the 
college is to prepare such leaders, more atten- 
tion must be given to the religious growth of 
students, and presidents and trustees are in- 
creasingly recognizing the fact. 

Encouraging also, according to Mr. Cuning- 
gim, is a “more correct understanding of the 
principle of the separation of church and state.” 
Real or imaginary restrictions are being re- 
duced, and tax-supported institutions are com- 
ing to see that they have more freedom to pro- 
vide religious resources for student-growth than 
many had thought. Perhaps the recent Supreme 
Court decision requires some revision of think- 
ing at this point, but the author presents many 
facts to support his position. 

Great stress is placed on the fact that colleges 
are increasingly seeing the student as a “‘whole 
person.’’ Logic would seem to compel an institu- 
tion, which proclaims its responsibility for stu- 
dent health, living conditions, recreation, and 
extra-curricular activities, to take another step 
and provide resources for religious growth. In 
general, higher education is more concerned 
with values and fundamental objectives and 
has become increasingly self-critical and willing 
to experiment. Mr. Cuninggim feels that this 
provides the climate for religious advance. 

It is possible only to indicate high lights in 
the author’s “‘adequate program” for religion in 
a college. At the foundation there must be clear 
and critical thinking on fundamentals concern- 
ing the relation of religion to education, particu- 
larly the essential religious nature of the educa- 
tional task. Selection of faculty is basic; Mr. 
Cuninggim abhors religious “tests” which em- 
phasize doctrinal matters but does insist: “A 
college must have some assurance that its pro- 
spective employee will not aid the cause of 


secularism but will contribute to the support of 
the high values in which the institution be- 
lieves.” A carefully and co-operatively planned 
program based on analyzed needs of students is 
essential and includes opportunities for worship, 
study of religion, voluntary activities, counsel- 
ing. The program must also have adequate pro- 
fessional leadership, but student initiative must 
be preserved. It is also important to develop 
relationships with community agencies of vari- 
ous kinds and with national student religious 
movements. 

Appendixes include useful reports of surveys 
of religious programs at colleges and universi- 
ties, including a statistical tabulation of provi- 
sions made in 263 institutions on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 

While there are many unresolved issues 
which will continue to confront higher education 
when religious values are seriously sought, no- 
where will a better background for understand- 
ing these issues be found than in The College 
Seeks Religion. Its proposals must be critically 
considered. 

THORNTON W. MERRIAM 
Springtield College 


What Is Happening in Religious Education. By 
RAyMoND B. JOHNSON. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1948. 88 pages. $1.50. 

The central thesis of this thoughtful book is 
that a quiet revolution is taking place in re- 
ligion, education, and religious education; and 
the author is in favor of the revolution. The 
change is from an authoritarian faith to a re- 
ligion which “is not a content but a direction” 
(p. 57); from an education of formal indoctrina- 
tion to one of free growth through inquiry and 
guided activity; from a religious education of 
teaching the Bible or the catechism or some 
other body of content to a religious education 
which exists “to nourish the growth of certain 
attitudes that will be useful in living the good 
life” (p. 50). The religious point of view is pre- 
dominantly humanistic; the educational point 
of view avowedly progressive. 

The book is written in irenic manner and con- 
tains much which no reasonable person would 
care to deny. It is especially valuable for its 
analysis of the dilemma of those who are caught 
‘fn the middle” of this revolution. The under- 
lying approach, however, gives rise to two basic 
questions, the one religious and the other educa- 
tional. 
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First, the religious question: Is it unthink- 
able that the main stream of Christian tradition 
carries a content of religious truth of supreme 
value? Are all religions equally truthful and 
worthful? Does religious insight come only 
through our questing, or could there be a God 
far more anxious to be known than we are to 
know him, who has shone through with special 
clarity in specified persons and events? Is there 
anything a priori implausible in such an assump- 
tion? If such revelations have been made, we 
would hold them to be such not because they are 
written in the Bible but rather the other way 
around—they are written in the Bible because 
of their self-authentication in human experience. 
And we would not impose them willy-nilly on 
our children, but we would certainly be most 
zealous to commend them heartily to our chil- 
dren as they pursue the precarious processes of 
growth. 

Second, the educational question: How great 
a role is played in the growth of the immature 
by that which comes to them from outside them- 
selves? Is their unfolding in character and atti- 
tudes conditioned 80 per cent by their own self- 
initiated activity and 20 per cent by what is 
“given” in their cultural environment? Or 20 
per cent from within and 80 per cent from with- 
out? Or 50-50? There is of course no pat answer, 
but the issue must be faced in the learning of 
English, or arithmetic, or religion. Traditional 
Christian nurture has stood close to one end of 
the scale. This book moves fairly far toward the 
other end. What is the truth of the matter? 

One final item: Dr. William C. Bower has 
occupied too large a niche in religious education 
to have his named spelled “Bowen” (p. 11). 


NEVIN C. HARNER 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


College Reading and Religion: A Survey of College 
Reading Materials. Sponsored by the Ep- 
WARD W. HazEN FounDATION and the Com- 
MITTEE ON RELIGION AND EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 345 
pages. $5.00. 


As Dean Cottrell, chairman of the committee 
assigned to this study by the sponsoring agents, 
says in the Introduction, it was not anticipated 
that the report would reach publication in its 
present form. This reviewer agrees with the 
committee, however, that it was wise to publish 


it in spite of the limitations carefully set forth 
by Dean Cottrell. 

In thirteen chapters, representative of con- 
temporary college subjects, fourteen scholars, 
working quite independently and with no ap- 
parent over-all plan, report the treatment ac- 
corded religion in textbooks and collateral read- 
ing. The texts examined are listed, and some il- 
luminating comments are forthcoming on many 
aspects of the current textbook situation other 
than the religious. The pertinence of these com- 
ments is guaranteed by the known competence 
of the reviewers (Robert L. Calhoun, Peter A. 
Bertocci, Gordon W. Allport, Goodwin Watson, 
John S. Brubacher, Theodore Spencer, Paul 
Henry Lang, Leland H. Carlson, William A. 
Orton, Robert L. Sutherland, Margaret Mead, 
Jean Rhys, Henry Margenau, and F. S. C. 
Northrop). The result is a unique survey of the 
pabulum offered to college men and women in 
the name of education. 

Whatever teachers may do in the classroom, 
it is made quite clear that when they write text- 
books or monographs for their own or other stu- 
dents to read, they tend, in most fields of study, 
to ignore, distort, or belittle whatever place re- 
ligion has historically occupied in either action 
or thought. On the whole, philosophy and so- 
ciology come off best, and psychology and the 
natural sciences come off worst. 

The significance of the report lies in its docu- 
mentation of the continuing specialization of 
fields of study reflected in the lack of contact be- 
tween either subjects or those who teach them; 
in the absence of an integrating principle, either 
intellectual or practical, of a scope broad and 
deep enough to embrace four years of study; 
and, finally, in the manner in which the survey 
itself was conducted. For the reviewers are 
themselves the products of this same system, 
and, like the students who are subjected to the 
prevailing barrage of unrelated data and theory, 
each one deals with only a single field, leaving to 
the equally specialized reader the task of trying 
to grasp the curriculum as the enterprise of a 
whole man confronting the confusion of a whole 
world. 

Since some efforts to correct this fragmenta- 
tion of learning are being made, one wonders 
why the committee did not include examples of 
the orientation survey courses by which a few 
colleges are trying to cut across departmental 
divisions and enable the student to deal with the 
problems of life and thought as they appear 
outside academic walls. 
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The reviewers are generally agreed that re- 
ligion—whether thought of primarily as the 
quest for value or as the quest for meaning, 
whether as the breaking-down of barriers be- 
tween the self and reality or as the building of 
useful compensatory devices for dealing in im- 
agination with a refractory world—has served 
mankind so fully and fruitfully that to omit it 
from the thought and experience of modern 
youth is not only incredibly stupid but also 
ominously hazardous. As the chairman of the 
committee and several of the reviewers carefully 
point out, however, the reading or studying of a 
textbook may be the least important part of the 
total educational process. But they are right, 
nevertheless, in regarding these reading mate- 
rials as symptomatic of a state of affairs which 
needs further study and drastic correction. 


Hucu HARTSHORNE 
Yale University 


A Guide to Confident Living. By NoRMAN VIN- 
CENT PEALE. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. 
248 pages. $2.75. 

I am delighted that Norman Vincent 
Peale is among the minority of ministers who 
make their sermons a help to people in their 
search for the solution of personal, everyday 
problems. Dr. Peale must talk to many people. 
The problem areas which he discusses in his 
book, A Guide to Confident Living, would indi- 
cate that he is very sensitive both to the area of 
the most common difficulties of which people 
today are aware and to the area of their needs. 

Titles like ‘A New-Old Way To Free Your 
Powers,” ‘Don’t Keep Your Troubles to Your- 
self,’ ‘(How To Get Rid of Your Inferiority 
Complex,” “How To Achieve a Calm Center for 
Your Life,” “How To Think Your Way to Suc- 
cess,”’ “Prayer—the Most Powerful Form of 
Energy,” “Forget Failures and Go Ahead,” 
etc., are timely and call the roll of human need 
in a universal way. It is interesting to discover 
that he deals with such specific needs as “How 
To Achieve a Calm Center for Your Life,” 
“How To Attain Married Happiness,” ‘‘Prayer 
—the Most Powerful Form of Energy.” 

If these chapters are typical of the kind of 
preaching Dr. Peale does, it is understandable 
that he has one of the best-attended churches in 
the country. His book is filled with good com- 
mon sense, and it will be helpful to thousands of 
readers who will buy it. 


I do, however, have some definite questions 
with regard to this book, fine as it is. To begin 
with, I presume that Dr. Peale ministers largely 
to wealthy people and people with a large de- 
gree of prominence, for most of the illustrations 
he uses are of prominent bankers, prominent 
businessmen. If this assumption is incorrect, 
then I wonder why he does not have illustra- 
tions about some of the lowly people. Many 
churches have certain groups to whom they 
minister, and perhaps Dr. Peale’s church is 
made up of the wealthier and more prominent 
type of person. 

The jacket of the book says, “The new al- 
liance between psychiatry and religion.” It is at 
this point that I have serious questions about 
the book. Dr. Peale assumes that one helps 
people solve their problems by dealing with 
what they think is their problem. This is not 
good psychiatry. To tell a person how to get rid 
of an inferiority complex or how to be free from 
fear or to change his thoughts might not do him 
any good. In fact, it might increase his conflict. 
Why does one have an inferiority complex? 
Why is he afraid? Why do his thoughts need 
changing? Suppose a person is depressive. What 
good does it do him to tell him to brighten up? 
A good psychiatrist gets. at the hidden factor in 
the problem. There is practically no evidence 
within the book that Dr. Peale is concerned 
with causes or the hidden factor. 

I question the psychiatry in the book at a 
number of other points. He says, “Don’t Keep 
Your Troubles to Yourself.” There are thou- 
sands of people who talk about them constantly, 
but that is no solution. They have a pain, and 
they give every other person a pain. They ac- 
tually talk themselves into problems. They use 
their troubles as a way of getting attention. 

The book assumes that if you tell a person 
how to think, he will think right. Most experi- 
enced counselors find this not to be true. The 
book assumes that if a person thinks right, he 
will act right. Many people find it difficult to act 
in harmony with the way they think because 
they cannot do anything about what they feel. 
Behavior is determined more by how one feels 
than by the way he thinks. This fact is almost 
entirely overlooked in the book. I feel that Dr. 
Peale could have improved the psychiatry in his 
book if there were more emphasis on how to get 
at the real problem and how to find the real 
solution. 

Then, on the other hand, I question if the 
religious philosophy of the book is good. The 
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assumption runs throughout the book that if one 
believes in God, worship, and prayer, he can 
have whatever he wants—even a Packard. 
There is little social concern in the book. The 
Protestant church is disintegrating. Our way of 
life is in danger. A new world is being born. We 
are going head-on into another war and, if we get 
into one, civilization may become extinct. Mil- 
lions of babies do not have enough food, and yet 
the book assumes that one can find happiness 
and peace of mind without concern for the 
hungry of the world. So I question the religious 
quality of the book. 

In fact, it seems to me that Dr. Peale is try- 
ing to help the contemporary person, who is not 
big enough for the new world and the institu- 
tions of our democratic life, to find maximum 
happiness without becoming poor in his own ego 
in order that he might become great in the King- 
dom of God. A new person is needed, and I ques- 
tion whether this book has made clear the 
nature of the new person and how he may grow. 


Roy A. BuRKHART 
Columbus, Ohio 


Christianity and the Children of Israel. By A. 
Roy Ecxarpt. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. xv-+223 pages. $3.00. 


The purpose of the study is the solution of 
the distressing contemporary Christian-Jewish 
antagonism by way of ‘Protestant neo-Refor- 
mation thought.” It is a brave, calmly written, 
thoroughly documented, critical treatment of 
the problem, with many valuable insights and 
suggestions and an arsenal of well-chosen, per- 
tinent, and often illuminating basic quotations. 
The impossibility of a “Christian” solution of 
the tragedy is demonstrated. Contrary to the 
author’s conclusion, only modernism, human- 
ism, humanitarianism, and science are making 
real contributions to the easing of the dilemma. 

Two chapters are devoted to the “Jewish 
plight,” two to the relation between Chris- 
tianity and the Jews, and one to a “theology for 
the Jewish question” in which the investigation 
reaches its climax and its crisis. 

The findings are that Roman Catholicism 
cannot prevent anti-Semitism within its own 
fold, not to mention Western culture, because it 
identifies its own human verdicts with those of 
God so that any attack upon that church’s con- 
clusions must appear to the hierarchy as an at- 


tack upon God himself. But “the Jewish re- 
ligion represents a direct antithesis and contra- 
diction of Catholicism” (p. 137). Orthodox 
Protestantism claims to represent the true faith 
and therefore can regard the Jews merely as 
subjects for conversion. Thus, both Roman 
Catholicism and orthodox Protestantism betray 
Christ (p. 145). Since Judaism testifies to a uni- 
versal God of justice against paganism, it still 
has a world mission to perform and must be 
tolerated (p. 147)! Indeed, Judaism is part of 
the “latent” Christian church! Its conversion to 
Christ (Jesus the Christ) does not require its 
conversion to Christianity and certainly not its 
acceptance of Christendom. The conversion of 
the Jews to Christianity may mean merely their 
conversion to Roman Catholicism, Presby- 
terianism, Methodism, etc., and signify sur- 
render to idolatry. Assimilation is dangerous 
whenever it denotes the sacrifice of religious and 
ethnic differences to a homogeneous culture 
(p. 151). “The only way for the ministry of the 
Church to proclaim the gospel of Christ espe- 
cially in the presence of Jews is to supplement 
the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ 
with a confession of personal sin, .. . anti- 
Semitism must be fought simply for the sake of 
the Jews as sons of God. . . . The collective will 
to survive on the part of the Jewish people is, of 
course, a fact but beyond that it is also a right” 
(pp. 162, 168). 

How, then, can Christianity solve the Chris- 
tian-Jewish differences? By ‘Protestant neo- 
Reformation thought’; for ‘anti-Semitism is 
part of man’s rebellion against the Lord of his 
destiny,” requiring confrontation with the real 
God. Only God can set aside the anti-Semitic 
antithesis! 

This very unsatisfactory outcome of the dis- 
cussion is the weakness of all ‘‘Protestant neo- 
Reformation thought,” which divorces “the 
practical moral life from religious salvation,” is 
a “pietistic and emotional ‘naturalism with vi- 
sion,’ ”’ a kind of revival of German romanti- 
cism. According to Barth, Christianity is not 
concerned with the world or civilization, but 
history is of this world. The fifteen fundamental 
questions put by Harnack to Karl Barth have 
never been answered (see Die christliche Welt 
[1923], Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10). Here is one of them: 
“The person of Jesus Christ is by common con- 
sent at the centre of the Gospel. But how may 
any one reach a dependable and general knowl- 
edge of this person except by historical, critical 
process? Otherwise the historical Jesus becomes 
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an illusionary Christ.”’ Faith beyond conscious- 
ness and confrontation by God beyond con- 
sciousness are as impossible in 1948 as they were 
in 1923. If no one can love his neighbor, Jesus 
must have been very humorous when he quoted 
the Jewish precept demanding it. If God is to- 
tally other, man’s reason unreliable, history and 
culture unable to promote the quest for valid 
information concerning God, man, and life, then 
the task of attaining peace between Christianity 
and Judaism must, in spite of the author’s unbe- 
lief, be handed over to despised liberalism, that 
is, to modernism, humanism, and science. At 
any rate the gospel of Jesus is very different 
from the gospel concerning Jesus in its Pauline, 
Catholic, or “Protestant neo-Reformation” 
forms. Possibly a re-reading of Weiss’s Christ, 
the Beginnings of Dogma might aid in a recon- 
struction of the theology of the revised Ameri- 
can Barthianism. 

ConrAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester 


Hitler in Our Selves. By Max Picarp. Introduc- 
tion by RoBrert S. Hartman. Translated 
from the German by HErnricH HAUvSsER. 
Hinsdale: Henry Regnery Co., 1947. 272 
pages. $3.50. 

“There is nothing a jellyfish likes so much as 
a rock.” The thesis of this book by a Swiss au- 
thor could be stated in this familiar aphorism. 
The “Hitler” that is ‘tin our selves” is the pre- 
occupation with “the momentary,” a preoccu- 
pation that today has led to almost complete 
disjointedness in our spiritual aspirations and in 
our actions, private and public. This disjointed- 
ness bespeaks the loss of Christian humanism 
which formerly gave continuity and integrity to 
the life of the individual and to the course of 
Western society. The consequence of this loss is 
the multiple forms of overt and covert nihilism 
of which Hitlerism was simply the logical ex- 
pression. 

Lacking a sense of continuity with the past 
and of man’s openness on the one side to the 
infinite, man has lost the human sense of mean- 
ingful time and history and has spatialized and 
absolutized the moment, the fragmentary, the 
sensational, the arbitrary, the sheer act of will. 
This is the way of insanity, for it presupposes 
only the “logic of the non-sensical—the counter- 
logic of the Logos.” The vulgarization of lan- 
guage, education, art, philosophy, politics, and 
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sex; the substitution of slogans for rational dis- 
cussion, of cynical use of force and sentimen- 
tality for the rule of law, these and other con- 
comitant expressions of dehumanization repre- 
sent ‘‘the chaos of emptiness” incarnate in Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship. So long as contemporary man 
continues in his present state of discontinuity 
and disjointedness, he will (with no center with- 
in) remain a potential victim of the “external 
fixations” of dictatorship. 

Although certain sections of the book offer 
brilliant illumination of the “annihilation of 
man”’ in the past decade, the author strangely 
enough gives little attention to the institutional 
and no attention to the economic problems in- 
volved. The style, which is fluent and aphoristic, 
often degenerates into moralistic hyperbole and 
oracular generalization. The German people, we 
are told, is “incapable of insight into its guilt; 
the German of today (and there is no difference 
in this respect between Nazi and non-Nazi) has 
no inner continuity”; he cannot remember even 
his crimes. Psychoanalysis, existentialism, an- 
throposophy, James Joyce and Dos Passos, and 
other theories and figures of our time are pre- 
sented in disjointed caricature. The author as- 
serts, for example, that psychoanalysis, ‘‘far 
from turning against the invasions of sex into 
spheres where it does not belong, merely regu- 
lates the invasion” of pansexuality. One conse- 
quence of the “invasion” is that many ‘“‘faces 
look as if they were themselves some sexual 
organ.”’ (The Human Face is the title of a pre- 
vious book by the author.) 

The remedy for Hitlerism, for the discon- 
tinuity and the disjointedness that are in us, is 
simple—and in its way dubious. “In that Christ 
became man and in that man believes in Christ, 
this discontinuity is abridged.” The frequent 
laudatory use of the word “hierarchy” in the 
volume could give the impression that the au- 
thor hopes for the restoration of some élite. But 
one cannot be certain of this, for he does not tell 
us much about the specific social ingredients of 
the “remedy,” beyond recommending the divi- 
sion of Germany into small states where it 
would be “easier for the individual to realize his 
own limitations and to find himself again.” 
But one can be sure that the author believes 
Christian “continuity” should be the norm for 
all the religions; for, after lamenting the stage- 
by-stage decline “from religious anti-Semitism 
to social anti-Semitism, and, still further, to 
racial anti-Semitism,”’ he recalls that the Jews 
were those “who first and by an act of violent 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


decision separated themselves from Christ.” 
“In a world which progressively, and of late al- 
most completely, has turned away from Christ,” 
he says, ‘‘it was inevitable that those who first of 
all had turned away from Christ should again 
become conspicuous.” Is this Christian human- 
ism or Christian imperialism? 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
University of Chicago 


The Protestant Church and the Negro. By FRANK 
LoESCHER. New York: Association Press, 
1948. 159 pages. $3.00. 


Frank Loescher, in his book The Protestant 
Church and the Negro, gives conclusive proof 
that the Protestant church is perhaps the most 
segregated institution in America. There are ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 Protestant Negroes in 
the United States. Its is carefully estimated that 
7,500,000 are in separate Negro denominations. 
Considering the local church and moving up- 
ward through national assemblies, more than 
93 per cent of the Negroes have no association 
in work and worship with Christians of other 
racial groups except, in a few instances, in inter- 
denominational organizations. Even when we 
consider the 500,000 Negroes who are in de- 
nominations that are predominantly “white,” 
99 per cent of them are in segregated congrega- 
tions. Loescher estimates that only about one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of all the Negro Protestant 
Christians in the United States—8,o00 souls— 
are members of local “‘white”’ churches. As a 
rule, the local churches have no stated policy 
regarding Negro membership; nor have the 
national churches, except pronouncements. 

Furthermore, he demonstrates again the his- 
torical fact that the church as an organized insti- 
tution is highly conservative and that it seldom 
leads in making constructive social changes. 
The modern Protestant church, on the whole, 
accepts segregation in secular and religious life 
without protest. 

Before World War I the churches had prac- 
tically nothing to say about improving race re- 
lations. The Protestant churches began to speak 
out against certain injustices only after World 
War I. In the period following 1919, Protestant- 
ism condemned lynching and brutality. It called 
for justice, but within the segregated patterns. 
When the depression came, the church empha- 
sized equal opportunity within the segregated 
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patterns. With the coming of World War II, 
Protestantism began to recognize racial dis- 
crimination in industry, economics, politics, and 
civil affairs. It was not until the end of World 
War II that the Protestant churches began to 
see that “the heart of the problem of Negro- 
White relations is segregation—in employment, 
in education, in housing, and in the Church.” 
For the most part, the pronouncements 
against segregation are official statements and 
have not influenced the rank and file. There 
seems to have been no statement against segre- 
gation by the church before 1935 and no very 
strong statements against it before the forties. 
The greatest statement against segregation was 
adopted by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ at its called meeting in March, 1946. At 
this meeting the Federal Council went on record 
as renouncing segregation and promised to work 
for a “non-segregated Church and a non-segre- 
gated society.”’ Loescher points out that “the 
pattern of racial segregation that prevails 
among Protestant Churches is found among 
Protestant educational institutions as well.” 
Now that the churches are condemning seg- 
regation itself, it is to be hoped that the Protes- 
tant churches will move rapidly beyond pro- 
nouncement against segregation and demon- 
strate in work and worship the true Christian 
fellowship that knows no racial lines. But unfor- 
tunately the church seldom leads in such mat- 
ters; it follows. This book should be read by 
every churchman who claims to be a Christian. 
It should make our guilty consciences uneasy. 


BENJAMIN E. Mays 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Projected Visual Aids in the Church. By WILLIAM 
S. Hockman. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1947. 
vi+ 214 pages. $3.75. 

What is the place of visual instruction in the 
church? What does it contribute to the objec- 
tives of the church school? How may it enrich 
the worship service? How may visual materials 
be utilized to the best advantage in the total 
religious program? The answers to these and 
many other questions are to be found in this 
recent publication which discusses the practical 
aspects of visual instruction in religious experi- 
ence. The book begins with a discussion of basic 
principles and outlines the techniques of utiliza- 
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tion in all aspects of church work. The emphasis, 
as is indicated in the title, is placed on those 
visual aids which require projection equipment. 
In developing his discourse the author employs 
eleven chapters titled as follows: “‘“Fundamental 
and General Principles,” “The Projected Visual 
Aids,” “The Teacher and Visual Aids,” ‘“Utili- 
zation,” “Techniques of Utilization,” “The 
Motion Picture and Worship,” ‘“‘The Physical 
Factors in Visual Programs,”’ “Understanding 
Projection Equipment,” “Promotion and Ad- 
ministration,” ‘Some Unsolved Problems,” 
and “Programs.” 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
Hockman’s style is its sincerity. The reader is 
aware that the author has lived through the ex- 
periences which he discusses; therefore, the book 
has a practical flavor which is also frank and 
discriminating. 

The author does not hesitate to discuss the 
limitations of equipment in its utilization as well 
as its advantages. He advocates the use of what- 
ever type of visual aid is best suited to do the 
task the church wants accomplished. In brief, 
Hockman is not a one-aid man. 

His evaluation of existing materials is excel- 


lent, and, as he says, “equipment greatly exceeds 
the inherent quality of both our materials and 
our methodologies” (p. vi). Another strong fea- 
ture of the volume is the care which the author 
takes to define terminology and thus to simplify 
the technical jargon used in audio-visual in- 
struction, which many times serves to confuse 
the church worker rather than to help him. 
Many of the pitfalls involved in financing 
and administering visual programs in churches 
are brought out into the open so clearly that one 
reading the book should have no excuse for fall- 
ing into the errors which others have made. The 
discussion follows the somewhat traditional 
pattern by developing an outline built on the 
various types of projection equipment. The 
chapter on organizing and administering the 
program, which is followed by a frank discussion 
of unsolved problems and a set of sample pro- 
grams strengthens the balance of the volume. 
Projected Visual Aids in the Church furnishes 
church workers with a valuable guide and hand- 
book. It is a definite contribution in its field. 


F. Dean McCLusky 
University of California 
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BOOK NOTES 


Art and Thought: Issued in Honor of Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy on the Occasion of his zoth Birth- 
day. Edited by K. BHARATHA FyEr. London: 
Luzac & Co., 1947. 259 pages. 


This collection of essays in his honor was seen by 
Dr. Coomaraswamy only in a proof copy. His death 
(September 10, 1947) occurred before the printing 
was completed. The Bibliography included in this 
volume testifies to his wide range of interest and his 
productivity over nearly forty-five years. His studies 
in the philosophia perennis climaxed the efforts of 
this great expert who strove so ardently to help East 
and West to understand each other. It is impossible 
even to enumerate the titles of the forty, mostly 
brief, articles of this Festschrift. They deal with art 
generally, with topics of Western and of Eastern art, 
with symbolism, and with the religious tradition and 
philosophy of the Near, Middle, and Far East. 
“From Art to Spirituality” (pp. 23 ff.) would have 
been a fitting title for the whole work. Here are some 
of the specially interesting essays: “‘Jainist Letters as 
Mystical Symbols in Later Buddhism” (L. Scher- 
man), ‘“‘The Troubled Image: An Essay on Mughal 
Painting” (E. Schroeder), ‘‘Rajput Art” (H. Goetz), 
“Al Ghazzali on Beauty” (R. Ettinghausen), “The 
Mysteries of the Letter ‘Nun’ ” (R. Guenon), “On 
the Psychology of Eastern Meditation” (translation 
of a study by C. G. Jung), “Science and Religion” 
(S. Radhakrishnan). In each one of the contribu- 
tions there is reflected a facet of the rich and color- 
ful personality of the late keeper of the Oriental Col- 
lections of the Fine Arts Museum of Boston, the 
pioneer of mutual understanding and appreciation 
of Orient and Occident for whom beauty, holiness, 
and truth were not separate but most intimately 
interrelated. A large number of valuable illustra- 
tions and a photograph of the late scholar accom- 
pany the very attractively produced volume.—J. 


WacH. 


BELL, BERNARD Ippincs. A Man Can Live. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 128 pages. $1.50. 


Those who have heard Dr. Bell lecture in teach- 
ing missions through the past dozen years will value 
this suggestive little volume as a summary of the 
continuing concerns of those lectures. Altogether for 
the layman, the book is an invitation to live with 
strength and confidence in times of confusion and 
crisis, In its very simple account of the nature of 
man it distinguishes the uniquely human hungers as 
those for meaning, fellowship, and moral strength. 
It is in the Image of God, however, that man finds 
the promise of his destiny: the ability to ‘“‘do in little 


what God can do in large.” As God “‘creates for the 
sheer joy of creating,” so too can man when he is 
freed from the false ends which he so commonly pur- 
sues: wealth, pleasure, power, and erudition for its 
own sake. “‘A happy man,” says Dr. Bell, ‘‘has ne 
need to be amused.” 

Man becomes concerned for God in the conscious- 
ness of his own failure to create and to love (though 
we are not told how he could become aware of such 
failure apart from a previous concern for God). God 
is “‘the Otherness, the meaning and mystery back 
of everything.” We cannot know God in any other 
than a redemptive way, that is, we can know only 
what is necessary to enable us “to live honestly, 
bravely and simply in a difficult world.” In Christ, 
as the revelation of what we need to know about 
God, “the walls of our limitation have been broken.” 
He came not merely to satisfy our hunger for mean- 
ing but to “‘set on foot an enterprise of redemption” 
—the church. The church is the remnant and Christ 
is its king, but before it can save the world it too 
must be saved. It is in the fellowship of the church 
that the Christian learns the basis of the morality 
which the world so desperately needs: the recogni- 
tion of the primacy of’God and of the necessity for 
living for others. The enemies of the Christian life— 
the desires of the flesh, moral frustrations, and the 
demands of the crowd—are overcome by the grace 
of God in whom we find our victory —EDWARD 
THOMAS RAMSDELL, 


Doctor Johnson’s Prayers. Edited with Introduction 
by Etton Truestoop. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. 66 pages. $1.50. 


Not every reader of Doctor Johnson’s works is 
aware of the existence of almost one hundred pray- 
ers composed by him in addition to those used by 
Boswell in the Life. Yet Johnson was, as Mr. True- 
blood asserts in the Introduction, “the author of 
genuine classics of Christian devotion.” To make 
them available to us, the editor has arranged them 
in the best form yet to appear. He has, in addition, 
supplied us with an excellent introduction to John- 
son’s religious understanding. 

The Doctor’s devotion to the Church of England 
began at the age of twenty and never wavered until 
his death. But he was more than a devout Anglican; 
he was also a determined enemy of the infidelity cur- 
rent in the eighteenth century. In this respect he was 
a rebel in an age when religion was discovered by 
many ‘‘to be fictitious.’”? His interior convictions 
were shaped in part by such men as Law, Taylor, 
Pascal, and Addison. Central to his understanding of 
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Christianity—and this is beautifully expressed in his 
prayers—was a profound pessimism which arose 
from his penetrating sense of the misery surrounding 
the human situation. This did not, however, mean an 
ultimate despair, for he understood well the victory 
which lies at the far end of the Via Dolorosa. His 
pessimism saved him from superficiality, and this, as 
Trueblood says, caused his prayers to “partake of 
the nature of tragedy.” 

Johnson knew how to pray from the heart; it was 
natural for him to speak to God. When one adds to 
this his depth of insight and the magnificent lan- 
guage which he employed, one sees in the prayers 
priceless gems in the treasury of devotion.—C. K. 
Myers. 


Fercuson, Water D. Journey through the Bible. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1947. xii+364 pages. 
$3.50. 

This is another book on the Bible written for 
laymen by a layman, professor of English at Temple 
University. As many biblical scholars have little 
literary appreciation, it is refreshing to look at 
Scripture through the eyes of one who knows how to 
express his admiration for the beauty of the scrip- 
tural prose and poetry. Yet, when the author en- 
thusiastically states in the Introduction that ‘‘Mil- 
ton is a mighty torrent, Shakespeare is Niagara, but 
the Bible is the ocean,” even the most devoted stu- 
dent of the Bible may feel ill at ease, for surely this 
comparison is valid on grounds other than literary. 
To be sure, Professor Ferguson is aware of the lit- 
erary imperfections—according to Western stand- 
ards—of many pages of the Old, and especially of 
the New, Testament. The Bible towers well above 
all the masterpieces of literature, but its unique 
quality lies in the uniqueness of its message. It re- 
veals a God with a righteous and gracious design for 
the history of mankind, beginning with Israel and 
culminating in Christ incarnate, the head of the 
church universal, through which all the nations of 
the earth shall be blessed. 

The author tries to steer away both from funda- 
mentalistic bibliolatry and from the extremes of 
radical criticism, but his pleasant essays and lively 
written scenes might have gained in depth and rele- 
vance for our day if he had frankly presented the re- 
sults of modern scholarship, of which he appears to 
be well informed. He might have shown, for instance, 
how the priestly description of creation with its the- 
ological ampleur and optimism (Genesis, chap. 1) 
represents an attempt to counterbalance, in time of 
national crisis, the pessimism of the Yahwist’s earlier 
account (Genesis, chap. 2). Instead of calling Adam 
and Eve “‘our first parents,” he might have indicated 
that the story of temptation in the garden—mythi- 
cal as it may be—teaches a psychological and reli- 
gious truth concerning all generations of men. And 
since the author follows the canonical order of the 
books, it is doubtful whether the unschooled reader 


will understand the tremendous impact of secular 
historical forces upon the genesis and growth of re- 
ligious faith and its theologica) formulations. This 
remark applies to chapters which deal with both the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

Professor Ferguson modestly describes himself as 
an amateur. It is therefore unfair to criticize his 
book as if he were a specialist. But what would hap- 
pen if biblical students attempted to popularize 
nuclear physicsp—SAMUEL L, TERRIEN. 


Hottom, D. C. Modern Japan and Shinto National- 
ism: A Study of Present-Day Trends in Japanese 
Religions. Rev. ed. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. ix+-226 pages. $2.75. 

When in 1943 the first edition of Mr. Holtom’s 
book was published, it was widely acclaimed as the 
best up-to-date presentation of the religious ideology 
of official Japan. With the deep-reaching changes 
which took place in the islands during and after the 
second World War, it became necessary to assess 
the nature and consequences of this transformation. 
Holtom has attempted to do this by adding two 
chapters and two appendixes to the text of the first 
edition. They treat of the ‘“New Shinto” and of 
“Permanent Values.” In the eighth chapter the au- 
thor examines the prospects for an ethical recon- 
struction of Shinto and for its survival in general. In 
the Appendix he adds the texts of the Directive for 
the Disestablishment of State Shinto and of the Im- 
perial Rescript on the Reconstruction of New Japan. 
Meanwhile the two studies of R. Benedict and R. 
Ballou had been published. Acknowledgment of the 
debt of gratitude for the very welcome revision of 
Holtom’s book cannot prevent us from expressing 
the hope that in the near future more studies in 
Japanese religion will be published. We lack readily 
accessible competent translations of important re- 
ligious documents, including the ancient texts as 
well as the writings of leading personalities in Japa- 
nese Buddhism and in the Shinto revival since the 
end of the eighteenth century. Furthermore, we 
need up-to-date reviews of the major trends of 
thought in recent developments in Shinto ‘‘Sec- 
tarianism.” Then we shall be in a position to at- 
tempt an interpretation of Japanese religion, for 
which Holtom’s materials will have significance. 
But as yet we lack a study of Shinto in the light of 
the important work done in primitive religion in the 
past decades by anthropologists and historians of 


religions.—J. Wac8. 


LancstaF¥, JOHN Bretr. Man and Christmas Verse. 
New York: Henry Emmerson Press, 1947. 160 
pages. $3.50. 

Here is a timely book of poems designed to serve 
the cause of religion. Or, rather, it is an example of 
how religion, through poetry, may serve the cause 
of mankind. It is the author’s valid assumption that 
without the Christian faith all is lost and that po- 
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BOOK 


etry, so often and long neglected, may well be called 
upon to awaken the soul and call us back to hope. 

The volume’s chief claim to attention is its major 
section on “Man.” In its twelve parts, focused on 
the story of a young man of philosophic mood and 
heroic temper, Dr. Langstaff points the way to the 
spiritual regeneration that must take place in indi- 
vidual men and women as a condition or prerequi- 
site of outward reform through social and political 
institutions. The young hero, who typifies the mod- 
ern man’s longing for a better world, passes by 
stages, first, through an experience of his oneness 
with all men and of a clarifying of his own vision 
(symbolized in the washing of his body, signifying 
the sacrament of baptism); then through the deep 
consciousness of the fact of sin whose “black phan- 
tom”? curse only God’s ‘‘cleansing finger” can re- 
move; after that to a compelling passion to preach 
what he has come to know to the secular institution 
of the state and through the divine institution of 
the Christian church; and, finally, to a resolve to 
bring the sacrifice of Christ (symbolized in the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion) to the consciousness of 
men as an interpretation of the meaning of redemp- 
tive love and as the absolute condition of world 
peace. The story has an almost epic character in its 
organization, its range of thought, and the nobility 
of its theme. 

The individual poems are not especially notable 
as examples of literary style. They lack the rich 
overtones, subtleties of expression, and magic of 
composition of first-rate poetry. But they are well 
written; and the free verse of the first section on 
“Man” moves in appropriate and sometimes exalting 
cadences suited to the varying mood of the respective 
parts. The occasional poems at the end of the book 
are varied, both in theme and in literary quality. Al- 
together, the volume is a good one to read and take 
to heart. Its strength is in its clear note of gospel 
truth, and for that fact this reviewer thinks both the 
book and its author deserve our grateful praise.— 


Henry M. BatreNnHouse. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott, and Hoce, W. 
RicnEy. Tomorrow Is Here. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1948. 145 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Latourette, one of the authors of this 
present work, published a small volume in 1936 en- 
titled Missions Tomorrow in which he called atten- 
tion to what might be expected of the modern mis- 
sionary in the years ahead. Now “tomorrow is here” 
in the sense of a new world and an immediate urgen- 
cy which demand revised programs and new tech- 
niques. Far more than a mere report of the Whitby 
Conference of the International Missionary Council 
in 1947, Tomorrow Is Here challenges the church to 
proclaim its gospel in the setting of a new day and 
to fashion its approach in accord with the ecumeni- 
city demonstrated by the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches.— 


MeErvIN M. DEEms. 
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Law, WILLIAM. A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Introduction by J. V. MOLDENHAWER. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1947. 353 
pages. $2.00. 

There are perhaps a hundred religious classics 
that should never go out of print as long as the Bible 
lasts. The Serious Call would certainly be included 
in the hundred as being one of our most important 
pieces of writing in the field of Christian devotion. 
Law has been criticized by systematic theologians 
for ignoring the basic questions of Christian faith. 
This criticism can come only from a misunderstand- 
ing of the purposes of his work, which are twofold. 
Taking for granted the trunk lines of truth which he 
assumes all Christians believe in, Law proceeds, first, 
to exhort them to perfection in their intention to 
keep the faith and, second, offers what is perhaps the 
most precise technique for the regular devotional 
life. 

This book presents the full text of A Serious Call, 
attractively printed and bound, at a remarkably low 
price in view of the present market conditions. Law’s 
book is known for its rare combination of correctness 
in teaching and high readability. His vital style, his 
play of humor even in dealing with the most serious 
questions of life and death, and the many hypo- 
thetica] characters interspersed through his chapters 
maintain a high level of reader interest throughout 
the book. 

This particular edition is notable for its Intro- 
duction, which gives in short compass an account and 
appreciation of the life of the author and an inter- 
pretation that enables the reader to read the book 
with fullest benefit. Ample notes offer needed infor- 
mation on Law’s characters and on other references 
which might be obscure.—GEoRGE M. Grsson. 


MEADOWCROFT, RALPH SADLER. Postlude to Skepti- 
cism. Louisville: Cloister Press, 1947. 238 pages. 
$2.50. 

This book means well, and its arguments are all 
on the side of the angels. But one can hardly call it 
either searching or original. The illustrations range 
from Ikhnaton and Socrates to Barth, Millikan, and 
Jeans, with pauses at Augustine, Calvin, Matthew 
Arnold, and elsewhere on the way. They are well 
chosen, and much of the comment is both true and 
wise. But the book as a whole lacks punch simply be- 
cause so much of it has been said before. Its postlude 


is played to empty pews.—J, S, BIXLER. 


RarvMAEKER, Louts DE. Introduction to Philosophy. 
Translated by Harry McNerit. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, 1948. xii+-297 pages. 

The present work is the first in a series of text- 
books written by professors of the Institut Supérieur 
de Philosophie at the (Catholic) University of Lou- 
vain. It is divided into three parts: (1) a general view 
of the field of philosophy, (2) a survey of the history 
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of philosophy, (3) “initiation to the life of philoso- 
phy.” In the first part is presented a neo-scholastic 
view, as it has been developed at Louvain, of the na- 
ture of philosophy and the approach to its main 
problems. There is much that is of interest and 
merit in this section, although the treatment is per- 
haps of an excessively elementary kind. The histori- 
cal survey, which “covers” philosophy from the time 
of Thales to the present in less than one hundred 
pages, not without the inevitable inaccuracies, is 
little more than a list of names, dates, and isms. The 
contents of these two sections, making up slightly 
more than half of the volume, may be found useful 
for strictly elementary courses. The remaining half 
of the book consists mainly of reference material: 
lists of centers of philosophical study, philosophical 
associations, general philosophical bibliography. The 
principal utility of this part, it would seem, is for 
students beginning the specialized and advanced 
study of philosophy. To sum up: the first half of the 
book is for students at the very beginning of the 
study of philosophy—‘Since this initiation is 
meant to be general, a stop is deliberately made at 
the threshold of philosophy” (p. v)—while the re- 
mainder is for beginning philosophy majors or gradu- 
ate students. Thus the work does not seem to be 
well adapted to the organization of studies prevalent 
in this country —WILLIAM O’MEARA. 


Ramakrishna: Prophet of New India: Abridged from 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Translated into 
English with Introduction by Swami NIKHIL- 
NANDA. Foreword by ALpous Hux.Ley. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 304 pages. 


There is no doubt that Ramakrishna’s influence 
upon modern India has been exceedingly strong; 
hence an acquaintance with his life and teachings is 
essential for anyone interested in modern India and 
the religious trends shaping it. Moreover, this 
Hindu saint, the pupils of whose disciples are still 
among us, represents in this age a long tradition of 
spiritual culture which has produced a galaxy of re- 
ligious leaders in India. Any student of the history 
of religions or of the psychology and sociology of re- 
ligious life will find the abbreviated version of the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, which was originally 
written by Mahendranath Gupta, a mine of inter- 
esting information. This edition was prepared by 
Swami Nikhilananda, who translated the text from 
Bengali into English and added the long and per- 
tinent Introduction (pp. 1-56). Aldous Huxley con- 
tributed the brief Foreword. The conversations of 
the saint are woven into the context of his biography 
and extend to the time of his death (1886). A brief 
life of Sri Chaitanya, the fifteenth-century “St. 
Francis of Bengal” and forerunner of Ramakrishna, 
is added as an appendix (pp. 283 ff.). 

There is great wisdom and insight in these sayings 


of the ‘‘Paramahamsa.” They pertain to the quest 
for ultimate truth and the way to attain it. They 
include beautiful metaphors and images and reveal 
him as a keen observer of the motivations of the 
human heart. The setting is that of Hindustan, but 
the validity of much that is said transcends geo- 
graphical, ethnic, and cultural frontiers. It was said 
by One whom Ramakrishna revered in his way that 
—everywhere—“‘the pure in heart shall see God.” — 
J. WaAcH. 


Smart, W. A. Still the Bible Speaks. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 171 
pages. $1.75. 

Why is there so much indifference to the Bible? 
Can the Scriptures of the Judeo-Christian faith, in- 
terpreting everything in terms of God, speak effec- 
tively to modern thinking and living, wrought out 
in a man-centered atmosphere? Are careful critical 
and historical studies destructive of every concept 
of “revelation,” or do they indicate the need for new 
and vital approaches to the problem? These are a 
few of the questions to which Professor Smart gives 
incisive answers in Still the Bible Speaks, which is 
based on the 1947 Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Dr. Smart correctly perceives that although the 
Bible is a perennial best seller and has left its mark 
upon great literature of many lands, its influence in 
the long run rests squarely upon its value as a reli- 
gious resource. He believes that it must be under- 
stood as ‘‘a literary expression of the religious devel- 
opment of the Hebrew people, culminating in the 
life and teachings of Jesus” (p. 35). He rejects the 
view that revelation is absolute and static, a final 
code of conduct to be followed. Instead, it ‘‘is in the 
process itself. God is in history, moving it forward 
as fast as man will respond to the pressure of his 
Spirit” (p. 59). 

Many of the modern reader’s problems with the 
Bible proceed from understandable causes: (1) dif- 
ferent levels within the Bible; (2) passages in need 
of historical and literary explanation; (3): sections 
which have no message for us today; (4) the difficul- 
ty of getting the viewpoint of someone else, particu- 
larly of writings composed by Orientals two thou- 
sand years ago; and (5) most important of all, bibli- 
cal authors place God at the very center of existence 
—history, laws, social customs, political institutions, 
all are explained as the will of Deity. This concept 
of the universe runs against the grain of modern 
man’s usual explanations. 

Later sections of the book treat the Hebrew- 
Christian conviction that God works in history, es- 
timate the importance of Jesus, and evaluate the 
message of the apocalyptic. All are analyzed with 
clarity and straightforwardness. Smart discovers 
within each of these areas positive contributions to 
the modern religious scene. He believes that in many 
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cases the framework can be rejected without loss of 
the functional values which the writers perceived. 

It is not the intent of the author to survey the 
findings of biblical scholarship or to offer new solu- 
tions to familiar literary problems. His chosen pur- 
pose is to indicate, on the basis of critical study, the 
ways in which the Bible can speak to contemporary 
issues. A rich personal background of study and 
teaching has enabled Dr. Smart to fulfil in convinc- 
ing fashion the task to which he set himself.— 
Haro_tp H. Hutson. 


TauBES, JAcoB. Abendlindische Eschatologie. (‘‘Bei- 
trige zur Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie,” 
Vol. III.) Edited by von R. Konic. Bonn: 
A. Francke, 1947. 208 pages. 


This is an ambitious attempt at outlining the de- 
velopment of eschatological thought in the West. 
The author, well trained philosophically and ac- 
quainted with the theological and historical work on 
the subject, deals (chap. i) with the nature of escha- 
tology (in the orbit of ancient Hebrew religion), 
traces its history from Daniel to Joachim of Fiore 
(chap. ii), devotes chapter iii to the Franciscan 
spirituals and to the discussion of the “breakdown 
of Christian eschatology” in the Reformation era, 
to concentrate finally (chap. iv) upon the “philo- 
sophical eschatology of Europe,” that is, the ideas 
of Lessing, Kant, Hegel, Marx, and Kierkegaard. 
The study of W. Nigg (Das ewige Reich, 1945) was 
the first attempt in a number of years at tracing the 
rise and fall of utopianism in the West. Mr. Taubes 
is less interested in the historical movements as such 
than in the philosophical implications of apocalyptic 
teachings. He does not open up new material, as 
has been done by E. Benz in his Ecclesia spiritualis 
or in recent studies of the left-wing reformers, but he 
traces with skill and depth the growth of the expres- 
sion of man’s visions of the end. History, the way of 
God, is also the tragedy of freedom (‘die Geschichte 
als Tragédie der Freiheit” [p. 4]). ‘‘In der Welt als 
Geschichte steht der Mensch in der Mitte zwischen 
Gott und Welt” (p. 19). It is in the characterization 
of the apocalyptic mood that the author succeeds 
especially well. 

This study is well organized and well written. A 
useful bibliography completes it. There is consider- 
able promise in this work of the youthful author. 


We feel confident that he is capable of making some 
fine contributions in the field of his interest — 
J. WacH. 


WEIDENSCHILLING, J. M. Studies in the Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publ. House, 1948. Textbook, 163 pages. $0.65. 
Teacher’s guide, 189 pages. $1.00. 


But one reason can be given for the inclusion of 
this review: that these books illustrate Bible study 
and teaching at their lowest ebb. Yet the author is 
in a key position in his denomination, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States; he is on the staff of the Board for Parish 
Education, in charge of Bible classes. 

The age group for which this course is intended 
is not indicated. The course is to cover six months, 
more or less. The material is grouped according to 
the twenty-eight chapters of Matthew, each broken 
into segments within the chapter. Each segment con- 
tains a paragraph of comments and, in the textbook, 
one or more questions under the heading ‘‘For 
Study and Discussion.” The teacher’s guide con- 
tains only comments. 

No study and teaching guidance is given the 
teacher, and only two book references are listed: 
Kretzmann’s Popular Commentary, Vol. I, and 
Fahling’s Life of Christ. The pupils are not even re- 
ferred to a Bible dictionary or atlas. There is no 
mention of the Bible text to be used, though the 
Authorized Version of 1611 can be detected. It is 
inexcusable today to deprive pupils of the help of 
the new Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament. 

Indeed, this is not Bible study. The Bible is not 
needed except for reference in support of the author’s 
comments. There is no stimulus or direction to study 
of the text directly. The pupil’s book is called the 
“‘textbook’’! 

Nor is this study. Pedagogy as such is entirely 
missing. The sections ‘‘For Study and Discussion” 
are intended for review of and recitation upon the 
comments of the author. Ten black-and-white 
pictures appear in the textbook, but no reference is 
made to them. Little help is provided the pupils or 
teachers on difficult passages and in many places 
no help whatever.—VARTAN D. MELCONIAN 








Editor's Note 


It has been necessary to postpone to the winter issue the articles which 
have been announced as concerning the work of Shirley Jackson Case. 
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